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PICTURES IN THE FIRE. 





BY MNEMOSYEE. 


——— 


In the dreamy twilight, 
By the firelight’s glow, 
Thickly crowding fancies 
Swiftiy come and go. 
Sometimes dreams of future 
Bid wy soui aspire ; 
But too soon they vanish, 
Pictures in the fire. 


Sometimes memory traces, 
In the molten gold, 
Dear familiar faces, 

Forms beloved of old. 
Smiles that beam’d upon me, 
In childhood’s happy day, 
Glad me for a moment— 

Quickly fade away. 


In the dreamy twilight 
Fairy visions play, 

Fanctes all too tender 
For the eye of day; 

And their soft enchantments 
O’er my spirit fing— 

Past and future blending 
In a mystic ring. 
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Beneath the Sea. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 
CHAPTER XIX.—[CONTINUED. } 
Ts: crew shrank away, some of the 





men, though, climbing the rigging to 

get a good view of the proceedings, and 

John Studwick being helped into a safe 
position in the main chains. Then one of the 
pieces of coarse beef was taken and jerked 
out half a dozen yards from the ship. 

As it struck the water and began to sink, 
there was a rush and commotion, as dark 
grey forms and white streaks seemed to rise 
from below. The water bubbled and 
foamed, and the lump of beef was seized, 
torn asunder, and two huge sharks gorged 
the pieces, and then could be seen swim- 
ming backwards and forwards, and round 
and round, in company with others. 

“Cut the next up into small bits, ’Pollo,”’ 
said the captain, who was standing on the 
bulwarks, holding on by the main shrouds. 

‘Yes, sah—I cut um small, and easy for 
mass’ shark 'gestion,’’ said Pollo, grinning. 

He cut the beef into pieces of the size of 
his fist, with the large cook’s knife he wore 
in a sheath at bis belt. 

As he passed them up, the captain threw 
‘hein to the hungry sharks, each piece 
being snapped ‘up by one or the other, as 
the monsters, not disdaining such morsels, 
ae pene over, and gorged each fragment 
as it fell. 

No less than seven could now be counted, 
a!l evidently made more savage and eager 
by the taste of meat, and ready to leap out 
of the water as they glided one over the 
other ina space not many yards square, 
where the water was still impregnated with 





the odor and juices of the beef. 

‘That will do for them now,’’ cried Mr. | 
Parkley, mounting beside the captain, with | 
‘he lump of beef bound round the can in | 
his fingers, holding it in one hand, whilst | 
with the other he took a good grip of one | 
of the rattlins. 

“Are you ready, Pugh?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ was the reply. 

‘Is the wire all clear for a run?’’ 

“Yes, perfectly. Stand back, man,’’ 
cried Dutch, as the mulatto stood eagerly 
watching what was done. 

‘Then I shall throw it into the midst of | 
them, and when i call ‘‘now,”’ make the 
connection—not betore.”’ 

‘I understand,’’ said Dutch. 

_ “One moment,”’ said the captain. 
it endanger the ship?”’ 

“No,”’ said Mr. Parkley, ‘‘because it will 
be too far away, and my By It will rock 
her, of course.”’ 

_ ‘All right,” said Captain Studwick, nod- 
ding his bead. 

And giving the beef a swing to and fro, 
Mr. Parkley launched it through the air, so 
that it fell witha heavy splash some fift 
feet from the schooner, and began to sink 


€re was a tremendous swirl in the clear 
water directly, as the sharks dashed at it, 
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going over gne another like dogs in their 
eagerness to be first, for this was a piece of 
fourteen or fifteen pounds weight. 

The next moment they were tearing at 
it, but baffled somewhat by the strong wire 
binding, while it sank rapidly, and the thin 
copper wire, that had fallen on the smooth 
surtace like a line of light, ran rapidly over 
the side. 

“Now,’’ cried Mr. Parkley. loudly. 

As the word left his lips, Dutch applied 
the other end of the wire to the galvanic 
battery, an invisible spark darted along the 
thin copper to the case of dynamite; there 
was a dull rumble; the ship shivered as if 
struck by some heavy blow; a column of 
water rose in the airand sank back; and the 
schooner rolled from side to side, as a large 
wave lifted her, let her down, and then 
rushed onward over the rocks to the shore, 
running up the sands in a line of foam, and 
laving the trunks of the palms beyond the 
narrow strip. 

The men clung to the bulwarks, looking 
startled, but seeing that the danger was 
over, they uttered a loud cheer; foras the 
water subsided the clear limpidity was yang 
—sand, blood, fragments of weed, and flesh, 
all combined to make it murky; and, what 
set the men off cheering again, there were 
the bodies of the seven sharks, tour of them 
in ribbons, the other three apparently un- 
injured, but floating back down wards, quite 
dead, and with the foul fragments g 
slowly off with the hardly perceptible cur- 
rent. 

‘Well, I confess, Dutch, I should never 
have thought of that,’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Parkley. ‘‘It was a good idea.”’ 

‘So the men seem to think,’’ said the 
captain, as a couple slipped down into the 
jolly boat, and, sculling it about, secured 
about a —_ of dozen large fish that had 
also been killed by the dynamite. ‘‘But 
that was too near the schooner for safety; a 
shock or two like that would shake the 
masts out of her hull.”’ 

“It was -_ “~r than I expected,’’ 
said Dutch. ‘‘We will fire the neat from 
the boat, witha good length of wire, and 
the schooner must be fifty or a hundred 
yards away.”’ = 

‘But you will not fire another unless you 
are troubled with sharks?’’ queried the 
captain. 

‘] intend to fire a canister exactly beneath 
where we stand,’’ said Dutch, ‘‘soas to 
sweep away the growth and sand and 
shingle that have been accumulating for 
the last two bundred years. One of those 
charges will do more in an instant than 
the men could do under water in a week.”’ 

He raised his eyes as he spoke, and found 
that the mulatto was listening intently to 
every word, but with his eyes half closed, 
and a bitter look upon his face. 

By this time the water was fast growing 
clear, and’ the change beneath the schooner 
was remarkable. 

The canister of dynamite must have sunk 
nearly to the bottom before it was exploded, 
and so great was the lateral sweep of the 
concussion, that the seaweed seemed to 
bave been levelled down in one direction, 
like a plantation afler the rassage of a 
burricane; and grim and stark stood up 
now a series of dark stumps, the relics of 
the timbers of the ill-fated Spanish galleon, 
if such it really proved to be. Some of 
these were black, and nearly level with the 
sand; some were worn to a point by the at- 
trition of the current; but there plainly 
enough now could be traced out in timbers 


| the shape of the vessel; but not for long, 


since the weed began once more to float into 
its normal position. But enotgh was 
known now, and Oakum took a fresh plug 
of tobacco as he said to Rasp— 

‘There, old un, your work’s cut out for 
some time to come.’ 

No time «.7as lost. A couple of dynamite 


} : : 
canisters were lowered down in the most 


suitable spots where the sand and weed 
seemed to be thickest, and Mr. Parkley 
held one thin coil of wire and Dutch an 
other, and at opposite sides of the schooner 
the kedge hawsers were buoyed and 
shipped; and, as the vessel slowly went 
with the current, the wire was payed out 
till the schooner had swung right round, 
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and was riding by the anchor from her 
bows, and eighty or ninety yards away 
from the sunken wreck. wire was 
sufficiently long to render the use of the 
boat unnecessary, and all being ready, the 
battery was once more brought into use, the 
wires being connected, and this time the 
p as from some volcanic 
eruption, a t wave ran towards the 
schooner, which rode over it easily, and it 
passed on towards the shore, washing right 
up again amongst the trees. 

The men went to work with a will, get- 
ting ropes to the buoys, hauling upon them, 
and gradually working the schooner back, 
and mooring her in her old position; but it 
was a good hour later before the water was 
once more clear, and gazed down upon 
quite a different scene from that of the 


— 

So effective had been the force of the ex- 
plosion, that sand, weeds, small rocks and 
shingles, had been completely swept away, 
and lay ata distance, while the interior of 
the old wreck seemed to have been scooped 
right out. 

e most careful search with the eye, 
though, failed to show any traces of that 
which they sought, and as evening was now 
fast ae on, any further investigations 
were Jeft till the following day. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
A DISCOVERY. 

O far as they had been able to make 
out, there was no trace of inhabitants 
near the place where the schooner was 
moored; but the adventure was of so 

important a nature that Captain Studwick 
felt it his duty to keep the most careful 
watch; and he was not sorry that afternoon 
to yield to the pressing request of Mr. Wil- 
son and the doctor to go on shore with their 
guns for a couple of hours’ shooting. 

‘IT consent,’’ he said, ‘‘on condition that 
you are back here by nightfall, and that 
you take a couple of the men, well armed, 
with you.”’ 

This was agreed to, and the party of four 
was rowed ashore, Dutch and Mr. Parkley 
both declining to accompany them, on the 
score of fatigue; while, though John Stud 
wick longed to be ot the party, he felt that 
he was too weak, and watched them fiom 
the side, as the boat rowed through the 
sparkling water, landing the party on the 
golden sands. 

As the boat was returning to the side, the 
longing to go on shore proved too strong 
for John Studwick, and he beckoned his 
sister to his side. 

‘‘Bessy,’’ he said, ‘I must go and have 
an hours walk under those shady trees, 
where the sand seems to be so smooth and 
sott.’” 

Bessy started, partly at his saddened way 
of sneaking. and partly that he, who seemed 
to hate the very idea of her being anywhere 
near Mr. Meldon, should propose w go 
ashore after him. 

“You mean alone?’’ she said, quickly. 

‘Alone? No,’’ he cried, pment. “q 
mean with you. Mrs. Pugh would like to 
go, too, perhaps.’’ 

‘‘I will speak to father,’’ she said, eager 
to please him in every way. 

And she went forward to where Captain 
Studwick was chatting with Mr. Parkley 
and Dutch about the morrow's arrange. 
ments. 

‘John wishes to go ashore, father,’’ she 
said, ‘‘to sit under the trees.” 

The captain stood thinking for a moment 
or two, and then, after a little hesitation he 
said, — 

‘Well, I see no harm. The men shall 
row you ashore, and stop there. Don't go 
out of sight; nor far from the boat. I don’t 
think there can be any mf and, poor 
fellow, he will soon want to be back.” 

By the time Bessy returned to her bro- 
ther, the keen desire was growing blunted, 
and he felt ready to resent what he looked 
upon as his sister's eagerness to go ashore, 
where the young doctor had gone. 

‘The boat is waiting, John, dear,’’ she 
said, holding out her hand. ‘‘You will go, 

ester?’’ 


too, H 
towards Dutch, but he 


Hester 





made no ;and, yielding to Bessy’s im 


ey 





lied wish, she followed them to the boat, 

kum helping them down, and receiving 
his instructions from the captaiz as to keep- 
ing a sharp watch. 

As the boat pushed off, the men just dip- 
ping their oars, and Oakum standing up 
and steering, for the distance was on 
about fifty yards, the captain turned q 
to the mate. 

‘Lower down the other beat quietly,”’ he 
said, ‘‘and have the rest of the men ready 
to jump in, and row ashore at a moment's 
notice. Parkley, Mr. Pugh, I think it is 
better to be too particular t not particu- 
lar enough, so we will get our revolvers 


and a nmfle or two ready. Where's Mr. 
h?’’ 
‘He went to the cabin directly,’’ said 
Mr. Parkley. 


And on their following him they found 
him loading his rifle, saw the butt of 
his revolver sticking out of his breast. 

“‘Actuated by the same thought,”’ said 
the captain. 

‘Well, yes,’’ said Dutch. ‘There may 
be no danger, either from beast or Indian, 
but it is as well to be on the safe side.’’ 

Taking rifles on deck, they went and 
leaned over the bulwarks, talking, to see 
the little party land, and Oakum help out 
the ladies, who walked slowly up with John 
Btudwick towards the trees, while the sail- 
ors sat abont close te tho wat, or threw 
themselves down upon the sands. 

‘*‘We seem to have been suspicious enough 
over this affair,’’ said the captain, taking 
oft his cap, 80 as to let the soft breeze that 
was now beginning to blow after the heat 
of the day fan his brown forehead. “I 
wonder waat has become of the Cuban.’’ 

‘Home by this time, I should say,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Parkley. 

While Dutch, with an uneasy feeling 
creeping over him, leaned there, rifle in 
hand, watching the shore. 

“Tl had my suspicions at first,’’ continued 
the captain, ‘‘and really hardly expected to 
get out here without some hindrance.’’ 

‘‘What did you suspect?’ said Mr. Park- 
ley, lighting a cigar, and handing one to 
the captain, who lit up in turn. 

“Anything—nothjng. I had got it into 
my head that this fellow wanted to stop us, 
and I was prepared to be overhauled bya 
swift steamer; fora mutiny on board; to 
find him here first—there, it is alwaya the 
wey once give your imagination its head, 
and away it goes.’’ 

‘Well, nothing could have gone better 
than the trip has since we started, and if it 
should prove that there is treasure below us 
here, all we have to do is to dive and get it 
all.’’ 

“If the sharks will let you,’’ said the 
captain. 

‘Well, at first I thought we were com- 
letely checkmated; but you saw what 
*nugh did to-day,’’ he continued in a low 

tone. ‘It's my belief that if obstacles ten 
times as difficult offer themselves, he would 
surmount them.”’ 

They both glanced at Dutch, and then 
followed his eyes, to see that the ladies were 
gathering flowérs, the men fruit and shell- 
fish, and that all on shore looked so peaceful 
and Jovely that the longing came upon 
them to join the little party. 

‘It isso easy to imagine danger,’’ said 
the captain; and then, lulled by the peaceful 
aspect of matters into security, they went 
on talking in a low tone about the various 
incidents of the day, while Dutch kept stern 
watch alone. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
PERIL, 


EANWHILE, John Studwick’s jeal- 

ous fancies passed away as his feet 
| touched the sand, and it was with a 

thrill of delight that he pointed to- 
wards the lovely tropic scene before him. 
‘Flowers, fruit, mossy carpet,’’ he said, 
fervently, ‘‘Why, it is really Eden—e 
parsdise! I could live here, I think.’’ 
There was an inexpressible sadness in his 
words, and Bessy’s eyes filled with tears as 
she glanced at Hester, for she knew but too 
well that her brother’s days were num- 





bered. 
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"ohn Sead wick buailed 

John wick upon his 
sister, though, directly after, his heart 
smote him for many little harsh words 
directed at herin regard to Mr. Meldon; 
and he began to chat earnestly to her about 
6 ee a 
& cocoa nut or two for them, sitting 
down towatch the man make a gasket or 


band of twisted cane with almost boyish 
pleasure, Bessy's eyes brightening as she 
saw his eagerness, and remembering the 
bright happiness of that scene for years to 
come. 

For the spot was lovely, and, in the 
shade of the densely foli trees, the 
wondrous blossoms of gaily tinted bell- 
flowers hung in wreaths and garlands as 
they festooned the undergrowth and offered 
their neciary cups to the humming birds 
that flashed in and out of the sunshine, to 
poise themselves on invisible wings, while 
each moment some new object struck the 


e. 
Tt was, indeed, a scene of loveltness to the 
sick man and his sister, as they rose and 
wandered here and there, now gazing into 
beautiful green glades, now Jooking up at 
the delicate lacework of some wonderfuf 
tree-fern against the sky, or against the 
deep blue sea, with the schooner doubled 
before them, as it Jay mirrored in its breast. 
But bright as it was to them, the beanteous 
scene was, as it were, covered with ashes to 
Hester Pogh. The sky might have been 
dark, and the sun's light quenched, even as 
was the light of hope in her breast. She 
bad thought that Dutch would have listened 
to her before now, and that this dreadful 
cloud of suspicion would have been swept 
away; bus no, he had Jet her come ashore 
without a word, as if careless of her tate; 
and at last, blind with the gathering tears, 
she had wandered slowly away unnoticed 
amongst the trees, as she thought, to find 
some place where she could relieve her 
bursting heart and throbbing brain of the 
tears she had kept back so long. 

Bhe sank down at last upon the trunk of 
a fallen tree, sobbing as if her heart would 
break, and, as her head sank down upon 
her handa, she moaned in the bitterness of 
her spirit. 

Ali was silent for a time, and in her grief 
she did not hear the rustling amongst the 
trees, and it was not until her hands were 
taken and drawn gently from before ber 
face that she looked up, to see, with the 
blood chilling in her veins, the mullato up 
on his knees before her, gazing with glit- 
tering eyes full in hers. 

She was too much surprised and fright 
ened to cry out, but she tried to start up and 
flee. The effort was vain, though; for 
Ughtening his hold of her hands, he rested 
his arms upon her knees, and kept hera 
prisoner. 

*“Hnsh!"’ he said; ‘‘for your own sake, be 
silent.”’ 

* Let me go,”’ she panted. hoarsely. 

“No, no, beautiful Hester.’’ he whis- 
pered, loudly, his voice low with passion. 
“Why do you pretend that you do not re- 
cognize me, when you know me so well?’ 

‘How dare you?’ she began, in a loud 
voice; when the glittering eyes fixed upon 


hers seemed to fascinate her, and her 
tongue refused its office. 
‘‘How dare I?’ he laughed. ‘‘Because I 


love you more than ever the first day I saw 
you in that dark office in miserable, cold 
England. I loved you when, in those dear 
ecstatic days, [hung over you in your little 
home, when that jealous fool, your hus- 
band, interrupted our ftete.a tetes with his 
hateful presence; and now, in this nature's 
paradise, I love you more—more dearly 
than ever, even though I have lived these 
many weeks only ™ hear your sweet 
voice.”’ 

*‘Laurie!’’ she 
eyes. 

‘Yes, Laurie—your Manuel, who loves 
you,”’ he whispered, his face now trans- 
formed, and the dull, drooping look of the 
mulatto gone, to give place to the flashing 
eyes of the Cuban. ‘“Pish! You have 
known me all along. You are the only one 
that my disguise could not deceive. I 
might have known that no darkened skin, 
no false scar, no assumed limp, or cunning 
disguise could deceive the woman I love, 
and who loves me.”’ 


Hester struggled once more to rise, but 
she was powerless in bis grasp, and, in the 
horrcr she felt at the discovery of this man's 
presence, she could not coy for help. It 
was to her like some terrible nightmare— 
there were the voices on the sands, help 
was 80 near, and yet she could not claim it. 

*‘l was afraid that you would betray me 
at first, dearest,’’ he whispered, with his 
face close to bers, and his hot breath fan- 
ning her cheeks; ‘‘but I need not have 
feared, and 1 waitedand suffered. There, 
do not struggle, litule one, you are so safe 
with me. ve I not watched him, and his 


panted, with dilating 


cold, brutal cruelty to you—the way he has 

, scorned one who is to me al) that 
is tand beautiful, and for whose sake 
I have hacked and disguised myself, work- 
ing with a set of coarse sailors, cating their 





wretched fare, in their miserable 
den. Hester, beau Hester, but you will 
reward me forall this. You will live with 
me here, in one of these beauteous sunny 
lands where al! is bright, and where the 
Wy eee 
é me go,” she 
“No, no,” he 


the object of my mission is over, and then 
—then—Oh, my darling, I love you—I love 


7HHe clasped her in his arms, and, in spite 
of her st e, his sought hers, when 


g voices made him 


Hester's lips moved as though to shriek 
for help; but he laid his hand quickly on her 
mouth,and held her tightly to him, as he 
whispered— 

‘One word—eay a word of what has pass- 
ed, and Pugh, perhaps all your friends, will 
die.’’ 

She glanced at him and shuddered, as she 
saw his hand go into his breast, and read in 
his eyes too plainly so fell a purpose that she 
knew she dared not speak. 

“Bit down,’’he whispered. ‘‘I shall be 
watching you from close at hand. It you 
betray me, itis some one’s death signal. 
Youare mine, Hester. You knowl love 

ou: but I would not force your love when I 
now that soon it must be mine.”’ 


He pressed her backinto her seat, and 
lided into the low bushes, her eyes follow- 
ng till she saw him crouch, and knew that 

he had his gaze fixed upon der face, and 
read it, so thatifshe attempted to betray 
him be might keep his wool. 

The horror was more than she could bear; 
for this discovery taught her of the danger 
to Dutch, perhaps to all on board. — 
for his passion for her, then, partly to watc 
the proceedings of the adventurers, he had 
contrived to get on board, and was undis- 
covered. Here, then, was the secret of what 
she had looked upon as an insult from a 
half-savage sailor. 

She let her pale face fall again into her 
hands, and sat there shivering, not daring 
even to answer, though she heard Bessy’s 
voice close at hand. 

What should she do? What should she 
do? She dared not speak now, but as soon 
as they were safe on board she would warn 
Datch of his danger; and ifthe Cuban slew 
her, what then? She would have saved her 
dear husband's life. 

But if he killed Dutch himeelf! 

The thought paralyzed her, and a death- 
like perspiration broke out on her forehead, 
as she felt that she dared not speak lest ill 
should happen tohim she loved. She es 
sayed to rise, but sank back trembling, with 
her eyes fixed upon the spot where she 
knew the Cuban was hidden, when Bessy 
came in sight. 

‘‘Why, you've been crying, dear,’’ she 
said, gaily, as she sat down beside heron 
the tree trunk. ‘‘Come, comes, dear, be 
a woman. All will come right if we 
wait.’’ 

*‘All will come right if we wait,’’ 
tered Hester to herself. 

Would it? Ought she to wait and trust, 
or should she warn Dutch? 

Yes, she would, she said to herself, as 
foon as they were on board; and, rising, she 
accompanied Bessy on to the beach, where 
the first person on whom her eyes lit was 
the Cuban, with drooping eyelids, limping 
slowly along with some shellfish in his 
hand, so changed once more that Hester 
asked herse]f whether this scene had indeed 
been the nightmare of some dream. 

A shout came now from the schooner, and 
they moved towards tne boat, for the sun 
was beginning to dip, when another shout 
from behind made them turn, to see Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Meldon, and the two sailors 
coming from their expedition, laden with 
beautifully plumaged birds. 

They were soon on board once more, 
Hester sick at heart, for the Cuban had con. 
trived to whisper to her that one word, 
“Remember!"’ and she had shrank away 
shivering, feeling that she dared not speak. 
So great wes this influence over her that she 


the sound of approac 


‘start up. 


mut- 


spent the evening in torture, feeling that 
his eyes were ents | her every 
where, that his face was at her cabin win- 


dow, at the skylight; and she was in both 
instances right, for Laure felt that she 
might betray him atany moment, and his 
plans were not yet ripe. 

He watched then, without intermission, 
with the intent of forcing her to swear some 
terrible oath that she would be silent; and 
this hefelt that he could exact from her 
could he get the chance. 

‘I shall begin to think that you are going 


to have some relapse, Hester,’’ said Beasy, - 


at last, as they sat alone trying to read 
the light in their little cabin; for John Stud. 
wick had gone to rest,and Bessy was sitting 
with Hester alone. 

‘Oh, no,”’ she exclaimed, with a smile. 
“T am quite well.”’ 

*‘But you have been looking so strangely, 
and starting as you looked upat the sky- 
light. Surely you have not caught some 


terrible fever through sitting in bit of 
jungle?’’ 

“Ob, no—I am quite well,’ said Hes- 
ter, an effort to contro! her 


‘The heat, perhaps, makes me nervous.’ 





‘T know,”’ sald Bessy; ‘‘you are ner- 
vous about your husband going down to- 

a. I ” cried Hester. ‘Tal 

**Yes, am, , . 
ways far when I know of his taking the 
work in hand himself; and he is so venture- 
some.”’ 


‘I wish he would bes little more kind. 
There, I'll say no more. Good-night. He 
has the watch to-night on deck—the first 
watch.” 


‘Has he?” 

“Yes;and if he were husband, I 
should go to him and ask him it this wicked 
— was to last, because if so it 
should last forever; for I would never make 
another advance to him.”’ 

‘“‘Areyou sure he has the watch to- 
night?’’ : 

“*Yes,”’ said Bessy, kissing her; and it’s 
as dark as pitch on deck. Shal) I go with 
you, dear?”’ 

“No, no,” whispered Hester, mngrety. ar 
her heart to throb. “G night, 
good night.’ 

‘But where are you going?’’ said Bessy, 
playfully. ” 
“I am going to speak tomy ‘éusband, 
said Hester, whose face was as white as 
ashes, but her voice very firm, for the 
strength that she prayed for seemed to have 
come at last, and she felt that at any haz- 
ard she must go and tell Dutch of the im- 
pending danger to them both. For it was 
evident from the Cuban’s words, as much 
as from his presence, that he had some deep 
design on hand, and perhaps she might be 
saving others as well as her husband by the 

step she was about to take. 

But he had said that he would kill Dutch 
if she betrayed him, and her heart seemed 
to stand still at the horrible thought. But 
no—Dutch was so strong and brave, and he 
would seize this villian,and so secure safety 
to himself, perhaps to the ship as well, by 
taking rapid action. 

‘‘You had better let me go too,”’ said Bes- 
sy, smiling. 

“No, no,’’ said Hester, shaking her 
head; “stop here. I shall be back almost 
directly.’’ 

‘I am not so sure,’’ said Bessy, laughing. 
‘There, dear, all happiness come of your 
meeting. You will find him right forward, 
I think.”’ 

Hester took a step towards the door, and 
then realized how weak she was; for she 
trembled, and felt as if she would drop. But 
this was no time for hesitation, and she 
came back to say farewell. 

“Put out the light, or turn it down. 
I do not want any one to see me go on 
deck.”’ 

Bessy smiled and turned down the lamp 
till ic was almost out; and then, opening the 
door gently, and as she laid her hand 
upon the cold brass rail, the trembling fit 
again seized her, for her heart whispered 
that Laure would be watching her. 

Sbe recovered herself directly and ascend. 
ed the cabin stairs, leaving the deep voices 
of the captain and the others talking be 
hind her; and as she wenton her courage 
seemed to increase, and, whispering to her- 
self that it was to save him she loved, she 
we cautiously upon the deck. 

All was perfectly silent, and the dark- 
ness was intense, save ashore, where the 
fireflies glanced and played in scintillations 
amongst the trees. Sheturned from them 
with a shudder, for it reminded her of the 
evening encounter; and, trying to make out 
where her husband was watching, she went 
cautiously on, for there was not a sound to 
be heard. 

The distance was very short, but she had 
to go to the side so as to avoid the masts 
and deckhouse, beyond which she felt that 
Dutch would be standing, and she had al- 
ready reached the mainmast, when she 
heard a slight cough, which she knew to 
have been uttered by Dutch. 

‘‘He will believe me and love me again,’’ 
she said to herself, with her heart begin- 
ning to throb with joy, ‘‘and I shall save 
him from some dreadful death—save my- 
self, too, from that wretch.’’ 

As these words were pronounced silent- 
ly by her lips, a chill of horror and a curse 
made her cower shivering back, as some- 
thing dark rose before her, an arm was 
passed tightly round her quivering form, 
and a damp, cold hand laid upon her mouth 
checked the shriek with which she was 
about to pierce the darkness of the night 
air. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE SHADOW DARKENED. 


N the horror of those moments Hester 
Pugh felt nerveless, and after the first 
spasmodic attempt to shriek there was 
no necessity for the hand pressed so 

tightly over her lips, as she was fitted bya 
strong arm and carried back a few paces, 
and then held firmly against the side of the 
bulwarks. 

The next moment,as with staring eyes she 
gazed wildly about in search of help, her 
captor’s lips were placed close to hers, and 
words that seemed to scorch her brain were 
hissed into her ear. 

“Have I not warned you sufficiently? But 
for the intense love I bear you, this moment 
would be your last. One plunge, and it 
would be impossible tosave you in this 


oh te Be Batre F ~ had 
t ve you 
forward to t and betrayed me. nee 
more, listen: it is useless for B ne.) to fight 
agian your fate, tor Iam not here; and 
when I cease watching you others take up 
the task. There. See, I release and trust 
you after what I have said.”’ 

‘He took his hand from the tremblin 
woman's lips, but grasped her tightly 
lest - should sink t.... fainting. 

“Now return qu to your cabin,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘and remember this. You k 
to save Dutch Pugh and the rest by betra 
ing me. Instead of that you will send 
to their death. Now go back with 
sound.’’ 

Hester felt ber arm released, and that she 
was free. Her first wild thought was to run 
forward shrieking for help, 
Laure would keep his word; and, controll. 
ing herself, she tottered with outstretched 
hands back to the cabin stairs, and reached 
the little cabin where Bessy was already 
asleep, and then, sinking on her knees, 
prayed for help in this time of need. 

hat night of agony seemed as if it would 
never pass away, for Hester crouched there 
sleepless and ae starting at 
sound, and trembling lest the Cuban 
be already putting some diabolical scheme 
in action. At length the day broke, and, 
quite exhausted, she sank into a troubled 
slumber, from which she woke aftrighted, 
with the feelingupon her that Laure was 
bending down trying to read her face, and 
tell whether she was going to warn her hus- 
band or not. 

A smile of relief crossedj her lips, though, 
as she saw that it was Stud wick; and 
she listened calmly to her chidings, but re- 
fused to go to bed. 

‘It was so foolish,’’ said Bessy, ‘‘to sit 
there the night through. it is not the way 
to get strong.’’ 

‘rom the noiseon deck it was evident 
that preparations for diving were rapid) 

oing on, and now another dread assailed 

lester. She felt sure that Dutch would be one 
of the first to go down, and she shuddered 
as she thought of the sharks, and determin- 
ed to make an effort to dissuade him. 

She was on the point of going on deck, 
when Laure's words stayed her. She was 
watched, and it she tried to communicate 
with her husband, might he not interpret it 
as an attempt to betray him, and in an in- 
stant compass his destruction? 

“If I only knew what to dol’”’ she moan- 
ed. “If I could but warn him of the dan- 
ger, they might seize that villianin time. I 
will warn him, at all hazards.’’ 

She was ready to die to save Dutch from 
peril, but she was so circumstanced that she 
sank back feeling at last that she could not 
betray what she knew. 

For the moment she was reassured by 
hearing Dutch’s voice, and directly after 
Bessy came to fetch her into the cabin to 
breakfast, where all save she were in high 
spirits, no one having a suspicion of the 
danger that threatened them. The talk was 
all of the treasures, and the specimen ingots 
that Laure had shown them were talked of; 
— to Hester's ee she found that the 

Suban was apparently forgotten. 

It soon became oent to her that all the 
preparations had been made, and she fol- 
lowed the actorsin the busy scene, to come 
on deck as soon asthe hurried meal was at 
an end. 

Dutch had glanced at her once, and her 
heart throbbed with pleasure, as sbe read 
his look as one more of sorrow than anger; 
and this last determined her to speak to him 
at all hazards. 

The air-pump was ready, with Rasp dic- 
tating and ordering the men about; and bad 
Hester felt any hesitation before, the sight 
of Dutch drawing on the heavy india-rub- 
ber suit determined her to act. 

“I don’t think their teeth would g° 
through this,’’ he said, — to Mr. Park- 
ley, “if they come; but we’lldo what we 
said, and that wiil keep them off.” 

He went on with his preparations; and 
twice over, as she saw him nearing readi- 
ness, Hester approached, but each time, 0D 
glancing round, she saw that the Cuban 
had his eyes fixed upon her, and she shrank 
away. 


ES 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
———EE Ee 
A MINISTER in New Cumberland, Obie, 

came near making a bad tangle of a Wee 
ding one night last week. The first brides- 
maid and her escort entered the room, 
the latter handed him the license. = 
minister, supposing that this was the coup 
to be joined, began the ceremony, and be 
fore the young people fairly knew what he 
was about came to the w | pono 
you.” A physician hastily interrupted - 
proceedings. The bridesmaid fell im , 
swoon, and her escort remarked og 
that it was almost too close a shave 
pleasant. 


Useful knowledge can have no ene 
2 . cherishes 
the aged. 4s an ornament in prosperity, #84 








yields comfort in adversity. 
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EVENING POST. 








What ts this tremendous noise’ 
What can be the matter? 

Willie’s comang up the stairs 
With un c 

Now be bursts into the 
Noisy asa rocket; 

“aun Iam five years old— 
And I’ve gota pocket!” 


=~ as round and one stars; 
heeks like applies ng 
Heart that this now treasure fills 
Quite to overflowing. 
“Jack may have his oes boots ; 
may bave ber ket ; 
dae 





5 
room, 


Kate 
I’ve got somethin 
I have got & 


All too tresh the joy to make 
Emptiness 4 sorrow ; 

Little hand is plump enough 
To filli to-morrow. 

And, e’er many days were o’er, 
Stra 


things did stock it ; 
N othing ever came amiss 
To wondrous pocket, 


Leather, marbies, bits of string, 
Licorice-sticks and candy, 

Stones, a ball, his pennies, too; 
It was always handy. 

And, when llie’s anug in bed 
Should you chance to knock it, 

Sundry treasures rattle out 
From this crowded pocket. 














e . « 
Pride and Principle. 
BY M. A. D. 

USAN! Susan dear!’’—‘‘Coming An- 
nie,’’ responded a clear voice, at the 
head of the little staircase. 

Presently Susan herself appeared. A 
slight young girl, eighteen summers or 
thereabouts, dark, with curling lip, black 
hair, fine features, a quick, proud tread. 
‘*What is it, Annie?’’ 

‘‘Horace says he will stay at home if you 
will take a walk with him this afternoon. 
It is a leisure day with him, for a wonder.”’ 

A flash, pleased and brilliant, broke over 
the dark face for a moment; the next she 
had resumed her wonted expression, as she 
exclaimed, ‘“‘Why didn’t Horace ask me 


himself?’ 
“I don't know,’’ replied Annie, as she 
sat sewing. ‘You know he is rather bash- 


ful—rather timid about asking ladies to go 
with bim.”’ 

‘‘Timid!"’ said Susan, and the curl of the 
proud lip grew more decided—‘‘I do hate 
timidity in a man!’’ 

“Oh, well, you may have something 
worse to hate by-and-by.’’ This was 
spoken witha kindling glance, as Annie 
raised her eyes and looked steadfastly at 
the young girl. 

‘You may have something worse, Susan 
Luke, espec ~ if you encourage Roger 
Walters. I tell you he is a disgrace to his 


x. 

“And [ tell you it is nobody’s business 
whom I encourage!’’ The girl raised her- 
self up to her full height on the instant, 
and her dilated eye and nostril told how 
little her pride would brook. ‘I am old 
enough to choose for myself,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘and I won’t have any one’s atten 
tions forced upon me. Iam under no obli- 
gation, that 1 know of, to your immaculate 
brother, if 1 am to you.’’ 

She paused, struck dumb on the instant; 
for a young man—pale now—biting a white 
under-lip, stood at the opposite door, where 
he had entered just in time to hear the 
speech, and the sneer that ran through it. 
But he was gone as suddenly as he came, 
leaving Annie, his maiden sister, looking 
grieved and indignant, and Susan Luke 
pale, yet defiant. 

‘Susan Luke, you are a wicked, ungrate- 
ful girl!’ This was all Annie said, but she 
trembled excessively. 

‘I know it,’’ said Susan; ‘I’ve been told 
so long enough, but I shan’t trouble you 
many months more, if I keep the same mind 
I have now.”’ 

"7 3 x you are writing love-letters to 
Roger Walters.’’ Annie gave her needle 
such a thrust that it broke in two, and with 
a half impatient jerk she threw it out of the 
open window among the rose- bushes. 

"Yes; I do just as I | oon in that re- 
spect,’ replied Susan Luke, coldly and 
calmly. ‘I’m going to the post-office now, 
and perhaps very letter will be in the 
hands of Roger Walters this evening.’’ She 
stood carelessly rapping the delicate en- 
velope against her finger, while a smile of 
the utmost scorn sat on her lip. 

‘Susan Luke,’’ said Apnie, and she held 
her work down hard against her knee, as if 
she were ying to hold her anger down 
with it; “ Luke, I wish——’’ Her 
lips came resolutely en she looked 
steadily at the young girl for full a minute; 
then tears seemed to gather in her eyes— 
they fell—the stitching was resumed in an 
earnest, impassioned manner. 

“Oh, say it all,”’ said Susan, tossing her 
head; “‘say that you wish ae a eee 
seen me—that begrudge the you 
have given not reaper the clothes you have 
given me to wear—the shelter for my head 


—the books, aga fe pars eee Os 


and fell to the Her head 
too, within her outspread palms, 
gave way to a burst of tears and 
shook her frame. 

An hour had passed when a 
heard in the kitchen. She called 
**Who’s there?"’ 

“It’s L”’ was the reply. 

Annie knew her brother's voice, although 
ts richness and its calmness were gone, 
and it sounded strangely hoarse, ‘‘Come 
in here, Horace.’’ 

After a moment’s more irresolute walk- 
ingand fumbling about, he came into the 
sitting-room, going to the usual place, 
hung his hat up and returned. He walked 
once or twice across the room, moving his 
hps, constantly wetting them,as if they were 
dry and feverish; he then threw himself 
upon the sofa face downward. 

**Horace, dear Horace!'’ Annie was be- 
side him, throwing back the hair from his 
hot forehead, that was resting now in his 
hands. 

‘Heaven give you comfort!’’ And then 
she added, as a few tears fell, which he did 
not see, ‘‘May this trial lead you there for 
comfort and for peace!”’ 

‘‘Annie,’’ he said,—this was after they 
had sat a long while in this position—‘‘do 
you think she loves er Walters?”’ 

“IT am afraid so, dear,’’ she replied. 

‘The villian!’ he exclaimed, as his frame 
shook with emotion. ‘Annie, it would 
hardly bea sin to rid the world of sucha 
scoundrel ”’ 

‘But she almost deserves to suffer.”’ 

*‘Don’t say any thing harsh of her, An- 
nie,’’ responded Horace, a momentary ten- 
derness restoring to his voice its natural 
tone. ‘Don’t say the least thing harsh of 
Susan. I couldn't, even if she trampled on 
me. It is my nature, you know, with those 
I love,and yet’’—he raised himself up proud- 
ly—‘‘I am a man,as I will show you by the 
way I conquer myself.’’ And though his 
lips were still dry and feverish, and his 
walk restless, yet there was that in his face 
that told he would make good his words. 

**Yes, Horace, I believe you,’’ replied 
Annie; ‘‘but I am speaking of her conduct 
towards myself. Only think, she was a 
helpless baby only two years old when her 
mother died. Ever since then, she has as it 
were lain in my bosom. I have been like a 
mother to her, and she repaid me for it all 
by her love and obedience, till she knew 
Roger Walters’ sister. That girl has turned 
her head—ruined her, I tear, for so suddenly 
has she changed and become so ungrateful. 
Oh, Horace, I believe the iron enters into 
my soul almost as deeply as it does into 
yours—’’ 

*‘Don’t, don’t !'’ cried Horace, in a voice 
of anguish, 

‘‘Well, I won't then,’’ replied Annie, sud- 
denly becoming conscious of her imprudence. 
“T didn’t mean to wound you.”’ 

Horace grew calmer, and walked out till 
evening and he was quite calm when he 
came in again. He looked less like him- 
self, however. There was a blue rim around 
his eyes, and a whiteness about the lips that 
was very unusual. As for poor Annie, her 
eyes were all the time turned from him. 
At bed time he said he would sit up and 
lock the door when Susan came. He said 
it calmly, so she left him there reading, and 
went to her own chamber to pray for him. 
Ten and eleven tinkled from the little clock 
in the kitchen. It was later than that when 
the latch of the gate was lifted. The lamp 
had been some time extinguished—the 
moon shone so gloriously! There was a 
rustling along by the rosebushes, and soft 
murmurs, the words of which Horace could 
not but hear—whispered vows. Yes, it 
was certain now—she had promised to mar- 

him! Horace sat still, icy cold. He even 
Boers the goodnight kiss. No wonder after 
Susan Luke had entered the kitchen, lighted 
her own candle, and stepped over the thres- 
hold to go to her room, she started and 
stood paralysed at the sight of that deadly 
pale face with drops of anguish on the white 
forehead, those beautiful eyes strained, with 
only a look reproaching her. 

‘Horace!’’ she said, in a startled way. 
‘Susan Luke!’’ he exclaimed, and all his 
love leaped into his face, making it fora 
moment glorious, forthe girl looked very 
beautiful as she stood there’ in the 
dimness of the room, only the pale rays of 
the candle falling around her. Suddenly 
she saw in that face what she had never 
seen before. A pang of great fear shot into 
her heart. In that little moment, in that 
midnight glance, she felt that she loved the 
man before her; and taking this now ter- 
rible consciousness with her, she went to 
her chamber—almost fled thither. 

Annie closed not her eyes that night, and 
if Susan Luke fell intoan uneasy slumber, 
she was awakened every little while by the 
measured tread below. She dared not 
think—all power was merged in the faculty 
of feeling now—from henceforth she was to 
pay the penalty of her fickleness; for she 
was proud, and her hand was pledged— 


pledged w one who knew no mercy. 
e * * o 


For Horace the last bitter d was 


‘\ 
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race 

sister. 
time resident ata furmhouse. At last she 
became sick. 
girl! 


for these two years ever since her marriage 
was set aside?’ asked Horace, anxiously. 


there was another pause. 
rattled! 

nie, untying her bonnet strings. 
low, but quite calm. 


her here; we must have the poor child back 
again 


arms were thrown closely about thé neck 
that had felt their embrace so often. 


his wife. When he knew that she was go- 
ing to be married very soon, he went to the 
sea. for a few weeks with 
Susan Luke had fallen out 
the quiet Annie. 
themselves into a 
sister had the 
usan Luke went to!) 
till the solemn words which made her the 
wife of Roger Walters 
Horace was unmanned fora 
knew of it. 

“I would give her up willingly,” 
‘Heaven knows how willingly, it 
married an honest man—t marryin 
him her happiness were to be enhan 
But to think, to know that she has linked 
her life toan unprincipled man is almost 
too much to bear.”’ 

He knew not how terribly he was 
avenged for his slighted love. He knew 
not that Susan w have given worlds 
could she have been free again, or had she 
but the power to break the bonds of her 
pride, and come to him praying but for a 
tithe of his former favor. 

What more could a young bride wish for? 
Roger Walters was rich; that is, his father 
was; and eventually all the fine Walters’ 
property would come to him. His father 
had given his son a age | furnished 
house for a wedding gift, not sayinga word, 
as wealthy fathers so often do, because the 
bride was portionless. 

So the world asked, with its self-satisfied 
smirk, ‘‘What more could a young bride 
wish for?’’ 

She had been married six months, when 
passing by the housekeeper's room one day, 
she nosed the servants, as she thought, in a 
loud and angry-altercation. 

Stopping at the door she looked in, but 
saw noone. The sounds were in the 
sage leading to the kitchen, but she could 
hear them distinctly—could hear a ve 
low, very calm voice say, ‘I must and 
will see . Walters to-day!” 

‘*‘Mary, who is it?’’ asked her mistress. 

“Oh, ma’am,’’ said the l, running to 
the room door, with fi cheeks, ‘*’tis 
nothing but a miserable creature, such as 
youshould not see, coming with her lies. 
Mr. Walters I am sure wouldn't like it——"’ 
But before she could finish, a young and 
girlish creature had followed the maid, and 
now stood with trembling lip and downcast 
eye before the wife of the young lawyer. 

‘*‘What do you want?’’ asked Susan, ner- 
vously. 

‘To see you alone, Mrs. Walters,’’ said 
the ane woman, firmly but 9 

Something in her manner, in her face, in 
the burden she carried, would not let Susan 
refuse her request, and beckoning mutely 
she led the way to her own room, and mo- 
tioned the girl to a seat. 

‘IT have brought you his child,’’ said the 
oung creature, tenderly, and with tremb- 
ing fingers unfolding the thin muslin in 

which the babe lay wrapped. 

‘‘His child! whose?’’ asked Susan, with 
flushing cheeks. 

‘‘Mr. Walters, my husband!’’ said the 
low, steady voice. ‘‘Two years ago, when 
Roger Walters was studying for the law, 
we were married, contrary to the wishes of 
my parents. He afterwards deserted me, 
and I bave reaped the bitter fruit of my dis- 
obedience. ’’ 


It was a cold winter's night one year af- 
ter the above. Bitterly the wind blew, the 
snow came swiftly down; there were 
cheery fires all over the land, and happy 
hearth stones. 

In Annie's sitting-room sat Horace. 

A blast of cold wind blew through the 
room. The door opened, and Annie wrapped 
in shawls and furs entered. 

‘‘Why, sister, | meant to have called for 
you,” exclaimed Horace, the painful ab- 
stracted look fading out. ‘‘I’m ashamed of 
myself that I forgot.’’ 
3ut Annie did not answer, only to say 
with her heart in her face, ‘‘Poor Susan, she 
is in very deep trouble.”’ 

“They have found her then?’’ said Ho- 


Z 
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“Yes, they have found her!’’ replied his 
‘Poor child! she haa been all this 


My poer 


Her babe is dead. 
I find that I Jove her still, Horace. 
‘‘Do you suppose that she has been there 


‘I suppose so,’’ she replied, and again 


How the wind blew! how the casements 


said An- 


‘| must go there to-morrow, 
‘I would,’’ said Horace; his voice was 


Another longer pause. 
‘ Horace,’’ said his sister, ‘‘we must have 


? 
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“Oh, Annie! Annie!’’ and the poor thin 


‘Cheer up, darling!’’ sobbed Annie. 
“Cheer Fs you shal) be = own Susan 
again. our room is already waiting for 


















sition throws into a very 
who can bear no interrupt or 
sounds about them while they sit 
ano thumping the keyboard with 
and noting down the 
other. Poor Madame Gounod 
him wild by coming into ask him 
thimble while he was endeavorin 
two phrases of an aria. M 
compose methodically, sitting 
piano as a business man to his 
never showing the least irritation, 
away from a work, which he seemed able 
to take up and drop with the utmost ease. 
Rossini composed best on —ihis 
back in bed; and if once in the 
vein he would lie abed all day, hummin 
his airs to himself until he had 
them by heart and scoring down a whole 
act ata time after he hummed and re- 
hummed it to his satisfaction. His musical 
memory was prodigious, but his voice was 
s0 untuneful that once an Italian inn keeper 
in whose house he once hummed for 
three whole days ata stretch, ran u ee 3 
him that he would desist, for t 
‘noise’ could be heard through the open 
window and disturbed some English tour- 
ists dining down stairs. Auber, up to an 
advanced age, used to derive musical inspi- 
ration from a glass or two of champage,and 
Wagner can only compose with the aasist- 
ance of suits of satin clothes of divers col- 
ors, which he dons or puts off according to 
the style of the thing at which he is work- 
ing. For instance, when spinning off a 
pastoral duet he will array himself in prim- 
rose satin; when he comes to a martial 
chorus, quick he bolts off to his dressing- 
room to don a pair of scarlet satin — 
loons with tunic and cap to match. ese 
delightful antics were made known to the 
public through the very distressing circum. 
stance that the author of the ‘“Tannhau- 
ser’’ was sued by his milliner for the cost of 
his composing vestments, and was made to 
pay an extremely long bill. Among those 
whom we may call minor composers, M. 
Lecocq is the most happily endowed, for he 
can forge solos and choruses anywhere and 
at any time—in trains, in a hot on top 
of a bus in the rain,'or in a dentist's draw- 
ing room while waiting to have a tooth 
drawn. M. Vasseur who isan organist by 
profession, contrives his liveliest melodies 
by allowing his fingers to run wild over the 
keys of hte laoge organ, and he is a fertile 
workman. M. Offenbach, on the contrary, 
though he has composed so much is only 
prolific during the springtime of the year 
and while residing by the seaside. If he 
rises to compose elsewhere and at other 
times of the year his works are worth little, 
according to his own testimony. 

TT 

Tar Onicin or Antimony.—The origin 
of the use of anti moine or antimony is a 
remarkable circumstance. Basil Valentin, 
superior of a college of religionists, having 
observed that this minera) fattened the pigs 
imagined that it would produce the same 
effect on the holy brotherhood. But the 
case was seriously different; the unfortunate 
fathers, who greedily made use of it, died 
in a short time, and this is the origin of its 
name according to the pure French word. 
In spite of this unfortunate beginning. Para. 
celsus resolved to bring this mineral into 
practice and by mixing it with other prepar- 
ations made it useful. 
a 


Dean STANLEY recently entertained a 
large numberof Westminster workingmen 
in the old abbot dining hall of the Abbey. 
It was in that hall, the Dean told them, that 
the widow of Edward IV. took refuge, with 
her twochildren, against the plots of the 
Duke of Gloucester. The tables at which 
they dined were of Spanish chestnut, from 
the wreck of the Armada, and were given 
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drained. Susan Luke was a wife, t not 





you. Oh, it will be so nice to have you 





by Queen Elizabeth. 
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A DIFFERENCE. 


v. W. BOURDILLOR. 
Bwester than voices in the scented bay, 
Cr Sans children, gleaning years that 


Or songs, that shake the snows 
Is the first cuckoo, when he comes with love. 


Radder tapn pide on sunless summer eves, 

Or Gripof rain drops on the fallen leaves, 

or of wintry waves on frosen shore, 

ls spring that comes, but brings us love no 
more. 


PENKIVEL; 
The Mystery of St. Eglon. 


It was the next day it bappened. Father 
came rushing up the garden with a wild, 
white face, and clutched me by the arm, 
trying to put his shaking lips together to 
speak , then failing—then trying again, and 
torcing the words in a hoarse whis er. 

‘Tom is dead—drowned. Prepare her 
for the shock. bp by bringing him home. 
I hear the feet of bearers.’’ 

With that he rushed awa in breath- 
lesa, while I uttered a shrie went up 
to the blue or. When I turned, Madeline 
was by my side. 

*‘What is it?’’ she said, in a frightful 
whisper. ‘‘Who is dead."’ 

My face told her; and as I saw hers 
slowly whitening I fell senseless. 

When I awoke, it seemed a dream, and I 
could not weep fora long, long time. 

Ob Tom, my dear, good, kind brother, 
may God bless you for all your love—the 
love that went out eo freely from your gen- 
erous heart to all who needed it—to the 
pes the sorrowful, and the mnful. Ob 
leaven ! what a sad world it is, where the 
just perish, and the wicked flourish | 

I think ill for a week or longer, 
and quil@ jfwandering in my mind. 
I remember 1 b the doctor say 
it would be good to make me shed tears. 
Then Madeline came to my bedside in wid- 
ow's weeds. She looked like a woman fran- 
tic with griel—her tace snow-white, her 
eyes fierce and dry—and leaning over me 
she whispered ‘‘Alice! Alice! why are you 
so bard? Have you no tears to give your 
brother? Oh Alice, I never loved him as I 
ought. I never loved him with all my heart 
till pow—now that he is dead, and I have 
rained down unheeded tears and kisses on 
his cold face. 

Her burst of grief appalled me, but it did 
not make me weep. her some one stand. 
ing by told me the story slowly—how Lord 
Crehylis's servant was in a boat on the ba 
with bis master’s child and little Alfred; 
and father and Tom, in another boat near 
by, saw him shift the sail unskilfully; and 
in & moment all were in the water. In- 
stantly Tom plunged into the sea,and saved 
his little brother, then diving, he clutched 
the other child, but as he lifted him the 
drowning servant seized him by the arm, 
and al! three sank to rise no more. 

‘You hear this, Alice,"’ said Madeline 
‘the died striving to save the boy Crebylis 
They have not found the child's body, but 
they have brought my husband home, and 
Ihave buried him. And the night before— 
only the night before—I promised him I 
would be happier, and love him better.’’ 

She cast her arms about me passionately, 
and my tears gushed foyth at last. As I grew 
better, I missed little Alfred's merry voice, 
and asked for him. 

“Do you think I could bear the sight of 
his face?’ said Madeline; ‘‘I have sent him 
away for a while, till 1 can endure to see 
him, and yet remember how Tom died.”’ 

Shortly after this, I found Alfred was in 
my father's hands, and when I wrote for 
him, I had a surly letter, refusing to give 
him se “The child is mine,’’ he wrote; 
“‘and I shal) keep him. You have no right 
to him, nor Madeline either. So let me hear 
no complainta, because an affectionate 
parent is resolved to take care of his own 
son. 

I was full of anger and wonder, but the 
wonder ceased when I heard of Tom’s will. 
In it he left all his property to little Alfred, 
on condition that he toek the name of Single- 
on. He appointed Madeline his guardian, 
and said that, by her own request, she being 
already rich, he bequeathed her no legacy 
except this infant brothe, whom he implored 
her to love for his sake. To me he left two 
thousand pounds, saying Madeline had 

romised to make me her especial care. 

is was his will, and it accounted to me 
fully for father’s new affection tor his boy. 
I looked to Madeline, as his , to do 
ber gy Oye save the child from his evil 
hands, but to my surprise and horror she 
Trefused, declaring no one wasso fitting ase 
father to have his son. Upon this! quarreled 
with ber, and strove to find the puor child 





quite shaken by his loss, his wits seemed 
nearly ; they wandered each moment to 
some time and event, of whichI knew 


One instant he told me to thank 


un . 
rash deed done in youth, but he 
be at rest. 

‘The day,’’ he murmured, ‘‘is nearly over 
—that shortday of mistakes, errors, and re- 
morse, which we call life.’’ 

He seemed a weak man—indolent, un- 
ready, infirm of purpose; but my heart bled 
for him, and I wished him farewell, wita 
tears. 


with Madeline's cruelty to Alfred 
her, and went for two years toa 
When I emerged into the 
world again, I heard that she was famous. 
A great singer, a great actress, her restless 
heart had at length found the fame and the 
adulation it ever craved. 

This is all I have totell, except that I have 
never seen father or my brother Alfred since 
the time Alfred was drowned at Naples. 


CHAPTER XXXVL. 


HE heat in London was intense—the 
pavements were scorching—the reots 
glaring in the sun; but in one house, 
near the park, a gentle breeze fluttered 
pleasantly; the venetians of the drawing. 
room were lowered over open windows and 
balconies filled with flowers; the polished 
floora, the white curtains, the soft green of 
the many-hued foliage in the conservatory 
beyond, all seemed redolent of coolness. 

On a couch, placed beneath the roof of 
shining leaves, with a pillar on either side, 
cove with twining plants, framing her 
like a picture, Madeline Singleton lay sleep. 
ing. e deep violet of the robe she wore 
made the fairness of her face seemed wonder- 
ful, while the repose breathed around her 
gave to her transcendent beauty the quiet 
and peace it Jacked when waking. As she 
slept, Alice Ratbline crept softly in, and 
stood by her, irresolute. But, quiet as her 
step had been, Madeline awoke at the 
sound, and looked up, languidly. 

‘Why wake me, Alice?’ she said, 
wearily. ‘‘It is such a comfort to sleep and 
forget.’’ 

“I did not wart to wake you,’’ said 
Alice; ‘‘but here is one of your dark lanterns 
come; and I thought you would be vexed if 
we sent him off.”’ 

‘*Who is he?’’ asked Madeline, leaning 
on her elbow. ‘Is it your father?’ 

‘‘No—he is olderand uglier than father, 
and seemingly not so easy in his mind,”’ re 
turned Alice. ‘‘Father’s conscience, you 
know, is a charm to him; he is sweetly at 
peace always.”’ 

‘Tell them to send the man up here, 
Alice; and you need not stay, my dear,’’ 
said Madeline, half smiling, as she looked in 
her sister-in law's tace. 

‘Your secrets are nothing to me,”’ re- 
turned Alice, bluntly, ‘‘except when they 
relateto my brother Alfred. Ifthe Guy 
Faux waiting for you now was fatuer, 
I'd manage to listen somehow to your talk; 
but as itis, I shan’t trouble myself.’’ 

With this she walked stiffly from the 
room, and there entered in another moment 
a haggard man, who bad evidently once 
been handsome, but whose aspect now was 
so feverish and wolfish, that the beauty of 
his features had grown into hard, rigid lines, 
and his form was so wonderfully spare that 
he looked as ifthe gnawings of his spirit 
had eaten the flesh from his bones, and left 
him a skeleton, merely that he might have 
the benefit of his teeth and talons to claw 
and bite with. 

As this individual stood foran instant at 
the door, he took in with one keen, hawk 
like glance all the graceful luxury ofthe 
room, the flowers, the statues, the work of 
art, the costly furniture and draperies of 
lace, and last of all his piercing gaze fell on 
the weary, beautiful figure, lying on the 
couch, framed by the glossy leaves which 
trailed from pillar and roof. 

‘Do I speak to Mrs. Singleton?’ he said, 
in doubt. ‘‘My name is Whalley. I am the 
schoolmaster with whom » 

‘I hope the child is weil,’’ interrupted 
Madeline, eagerly. 

This question brought a sharp look to Mr. 
Whalley's sharp face. 

‘Ts he not with you?’ 





he said, uneasi- 


ly. 

yewith me? Nol’’ she cried; and start- 
ing from her indolence, she seemed sud- 
denly imbued witha new and passionate 
life. 

‘Then I grieve to say your ward has 
lef{ my house,’’ returned the school-mas- 


ter. 

‘Left! Who took him? Whohas dared 
take him from your care?’’ she said, ina 
trembling voice. 

Mr. Whalley’s lips twitched nervously,as 
he answered, ‘‘No one, madam; the boy has 
runaway, and I naturally supposed he 
would come to you.”’ 


As Madeline ned to this, she seemed 
to feel the tidings in every pulse, her lips 
parted, and her eyes grew fierce and an- 


ery. 

**You are mad to tell me this,’’ she said. 
‘I gave the boy into your care; I look to you 
to find him.’”’ 

“If you don’t know where to seek him, I 





don’t,’ returned Mr. Whalley, in « hard 
tone. 
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‘You are the person responsible for the 
child's flight,’’ retorted Maueline. “I shall 
require him at your band You have treat 
ed him unkindly, I presume.”’ 

Mr. Whalley seemed speechless with rage 
at this; he grew toa white heat, and held 
himself down in his chair with both hands. 
When his unhappy pupils saw him thus, 

had reason to tremble, but Madeline 
only regarded him with quiet contempt. 

“If I have been severe,’’ said he, ‘the 
fault is your own, Mrs. Singleton. You de- 
sired his father to tell me the boy was un- 
ruly and inflated with pride.’’ 


- 
“Did Itell you to torture him in des- 


pairand flight?’ retorted Madeline. ‘‘I 
wonder, sir, youcan dare come here, and 
tel] me that, to escape your cruelty, the 
child has flung himself on the world.” — 

“The cruelty was yours,’ replied the irate 
Mr. Whalley. ‘‘Whatdo you mean,ma’am, 
by driving the boy to desperation, and then 
Gacing the blame on me? I won't have my 
school—my respectable school—ruined by 
such ® woman as you—an actress, & singer, 
w ’ 

“Stop,”’ said Mrs. Singleton, holding up 
her small white band. ‘Take care what 
you say tome. Iam nota woman to bear 
an insult patiently; and I don’t want to 
crush you. I know exactly what your 
respectability is worth; I know that every- 
thing around you is false and hollow in- 
deed.”’ 

Mr. Whalley gazed at her in dismay, won- 
dering perhaps why he could not frighten 
this woman as he had frightened other wo- 
men. 

‘I meant te observe,”’ he said, faltering 
in histone, ‘that your last letter hada 
great effect on the boy’s mind. You spoke 
of being poor, and declared your determina- 
tion to bind him apprentice to some low 


trade. In m opinion, that letter 
made the child resolve on flight. As 
to being poor, you certainly have no ap- 


pearance of it,’’ he added, his light gray 
eyes wandering superciliously round the 
room. 

‘*I have a right to luxury while my voice 
lasts,’’ replied Madeline, a little bitterly. 
‘‘When that leaves me, the world will let 
me die in a garret. Forthe rest, I do not 
believe a word you say. See here—look at 
these letters—one is from your powerful 
neighbor, the Ear] of D——-; the other from 
your more powerful landlord, the Earl of 
F——; and both ask mein what way they 
can render mea service. Sball I tell them 
tocrush Mr. Whalley, the country school- 
master?—surely you are almost too easy a 
prey for such foes—or shall I expose the se- 
crets of your school to the press, and make 
the papers ring with your crue] name.”’ 

As Mr. Whalley listened to these rapid 
words, his haggard tace grew livid, and he 
shunk suddenly into a shivering, abject 
coward. 

“I trust you understand at last,’’ she said, 
‘thet I have power to fulfil a thieat. 
And now, perhaps, comprehending your 
position better, you will deem it wise to 
confess what bribe you have accepted, and 
to whom you have sold my ward, Alfred 
Singleton?”’ 

Her words relieved the schoolmaster of 
his worst fears; he stood upright again. 

“[ have not sold him,’ he answered. 
“Whom should I find to pay me better 
than you do?” 

His tone, and the terror in his looks, con- 
vinced Madeline of bis truth. 

‘Certainly no one,’’ she said more softly. 

‘Let me know, sir, what measures you 
have taken to recover the boy.”’ 

‘‘Madam,”’ returned the cowed Mr. Whal 
ley, ‘‘I rely on your kindness to believe I 
have had recourse to every means in my 
power; and after searching tarand near in 
vain, I felt assured he had come hither. 
Then I took coach and followed, hoping 
certainly to find him with you.’’ 

‘‘He will mot come to me,’’ said Made 
line, in a low voice. ‘‘Have you searched 
for him on the Cornish—I mean, the Ply- 
mouth road?’ 

‘*Has he friends there?’’ asked Mr. Whal. 


ley. 
THe has friends nowhere,’’ responded 
Madeline. ‘‘Nevertheless,I believed he has 
followed that road. Mr. Whalley, he must, 
he shall be found. I would rather 
lese my right arm than lose that boy. Go 
back to the West at once; and search for 
him in the towns and villages bordering the 
road to Crehylls; and if you do not find 
him, go straight tothe Castle and ask for 
him there.’’ 

‘Ask Lord Crehylls for him!’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Whalley. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Madeline; “I ‘have often 
talked to him of the Castle, and the 
tales I told, struck his childish imagination. 
For what sum shall I draw you a check, 
~ Whalley?”’ , ° : 

e sharp, cunning face of the ped e 
brightened at these words, and his” aes 
listened greedily. He began to talk of inn 
ills and coach fares, but eline cut him 
short. 

‘Understand, the child must be found,’’ 
she said—‘‘never mind at what cost. 
ae a sum that will find him—that is all I 
ask.’’ 

Mr. Whalley named a hundred pounds, 
and pocketed the money with satisfaction 
lurking at the corners ef his thin mouth. 
As he took the check, Madeline glanced at 








— 
his hands with a shudder. were po 
culiar hands,—grasping, a 
cious hands—the fingers and 
with flattened tips, w y cruel-look- 


ing. 

“Pray spend no more than this sum, 
Mr. Whalley, if you can help it,” she mid 
with a covert scorn. ‘My riches sre more 
seeming than real. A cough makes me 
bankrupt, and without my voice, I am 
beggar. Remember also that in future 
expect you to render it impossible for my 
ward to leave r roof.’’ arcs 

‘‘Thie—tbis ed in the vacation,” 
faltered Mr. Whalley, ‘‘and one cannot be 
always a jailor; but depend on it, in the 
time to come——””’ 

“Very well,” interrupted Madeline. 
‘the chief point now is to. find the . 
tive. And when you put your hand on him 
write to me if any difficulty should arise 
relative to his return to your house.”’ 

‘What ee | can arise,”’ asked the 
schoolmaster, with a cruel gleam in his 
light eyes. ‘‘Resistance in a child is noth- 
ing.”’ 

‘‘But the people with whom he has taken 


refuge may object to his returning,”’ she re- 
plied. ‘‘If so,I will go myself and him, 
or I will send his father. I would accom - 


pany you atonce, Mr. Whalley, but I am 
only a siave. re! en ments mustek 
fulfilled; I must sing, let my feelings be 
ever 8o bitter.”’ 

‘‘Madam your anxiety shall soon be al- 
layed,’ said Mr. Whalley, rising to 
depert. ‘I will send you good news 
shortly.”’ 7 

‘Write to me from Castle Crehylls,’’ she 
answered. ‘You will have nothing to tell 
till you get there.’’ 

Mr. Whalley would have held out his 
hand to her on taking leave, but he checked 
the movement as he looked upon her ivory 
face, so strangely bitter, so full of horror, 
repugnance, and pain; and as the door 
closed, she fel) listlessly on the couch, and 
shut out the light from her eyes with both 
hands. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 

HE sunshine lay glittering on southern 

slopes, mingled with sharp shadows, 

clear as cut steel, while the woods, un- 

shaken by a breath of wind, stood as 
motionless as though a fairy, with sudden 
wand, had struck them into an enchanted 
sleep. Unclouded by a fleecy speck, the 
sky deep blue, hung high above the seeth- 
ing landscape, and hazi y blending with its 
sapphire vales, loomed the great hills pur- 
plish and mystic. Nearer to the eye rose 
tall single trees, drooping with beat, still 
sentinels, ~— limb and leaf sharply de- 
fined against the quiet air, their shadows 
lying crisp upon the shining green. Be- 
neath these fainting cattle stretched them- 
selves uneasily, with a weary look of pain 
in their patient eyes. And down in the 
dells, panting sheep sought the smal) shel- 
ter that the shade of a hedge could give, as 
like a ribbon long drawn out, it rested on 
the sward—a narrow strip of gray. Silently 
the tired mowers plied their thes, 
with thirst upon their lips,and in the lanes, 
where drooping roses shed their leaves upon 
the dust, heavily laden wagons creaking 
home, shaking op the sultry air the scent 
of fragrant hay The primroses were dead, 
and the violets slept, but upon every hedge 
the honeysuckle clustered, a very wilder- 
ness of sweets, and the columbine hung its 
purple crown, amid peeping periwinkle 
and trailing morning-glories. Such a 
wealth of perfume, such a wealth of odor, 
of fragrant bay. The  primroses 
were dead, and the violets slept, but 
upon every hedge the honeysuckle clustered 
a very wilderness of sweets, and the colum- 
bine hungits purple crown amid peeping 
periwinkle and trailing morning-glories. 
Such a wealth of perfume, such a wealth of 
odor, all spread silently beneath the sum- 
mer sun as in the flerceness of his strength 
he mounted the ambient sky. 

Oh the long, long day—how slowly it 
sank to the wane! And asthe languid hours 
crept wearily on, a child watched the 
shadows len , With wistful eyes fixed on 
Crehylls. ith apatient perseverence char 
acteristic of his mature, he sat over against 
the mansion, waiting, hoping, longing, 
wearying for the doors to open, 
dreaming he should see issue forth, coming 
towards him with kindly smile, the gracetul 
lady who bad pitied him in the churchyard 
of Penkival. 

What a wend per the little forlorn 
figure made, seated on that secluded hillock 
in the park, watching with big tearful eyes 
the glaring castle, seeing it change from 
glistening white to gray; seeing here and 
there a sign of dainty life about its stately 
shadow; but never, never seeing the pres- 
ence for which he longed. 

‘Will she never comet?’ he said; and 
tears, long repressed, fell down fast on the 
pale, pinched cheeks of the little wanderer. 
Then he brushed them away and watched 
again, renewing the fainting hope in his 
childish heart with w words of com- 
fort and though's of ancient stories of little 
children like himself, who had been brave 


and petient, and through constancy had 

won to fortune. apo ay Sign A 

ton sitting on the stone the wa 

—— and faint, where he 
lay his head. 
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‘But I'll never turn back like 
ton,” he said; 
ful eyes, 
resolve 


shame, and wept in 
The day was long, but perhaps to him the 
sun’s strength was tempered, and the su)- 


flight. 

But ah! it was hard to see the sun go 
down and yet catch no glimpse of the kind 
face for which he had waited with such 
wondrous steadfastness through the long, 
long summer day: So as shadows 
grew thick about him, creeping darkly to 
his feet like dim osts of dead Crehylls, 
his spirits sank, grief, his loneliness, his 
terrors came crowding on his heart at once, 
and with sobs and tears he fell on his 
knees to pray. In his childish anguish the 
words drupped from his lips aloud—‘‘Lord 
have mercy on me! I am only a little 
child. I have waited and trusted all the 
day. yes, bmg to the dear, kind lady—let 
me see her . Give me food and shelter. 
I am afraid of this loneliness. I[ am afraid 


to sleep upon the nd a . Help me, 
dear Lord! help a e child, who has no 
home.”’ 


Ashis simple prayer ceased, a slight 
sound made him lift his head from his 
hands, and there, standing beneath the 
bank, he saw a tiny creature dressed in 
white, with face like an angel's, regard. 
ing him with grave surprise and tearful 
sympathy. 

“Are you praying to see mamma?’ she 
said. ‘Come with me and I will lead you 
to her. 

She climbed the steep bank as she spoke 
and held out herhandtohim. Ashamed ot 
his tears he turned his from her shyly, not 
daring to take the little extended hand: but 
she seized his with gentle force, and bend- 
ing over him, for he was still kneeling, she 
kissed him suddenly and wiped his tears 
away with her handkerchief. 

“Don't d any more, poor boy,’’ she 
said, pitiful y. “Come to mamma now; 
she is in at the seat there beneath the May- 
tree.”’ 

Hand in hand they descended the bank 
together, the boy, who with such 
steady purpose, such wondrous patience, 
had waited throughout the day, depressed 
now and silent, the girl full of prattle and of 
questions. Obliged to rally to reply to 
them, he became unconsciously more self- 
possessed, more erect in mien, and as he 
spoke of wrongs, the cruelties of the cow- 
ard Whalley, and his own resolve to go out 
into the world alone, his eyes flash and 
there came into his pale cheeks a tinge 
of color, Then the girl grew silent, lookin 
on him with a gaze full of innocence onl 
wonder. 

It was thus the children presented them 
selves before « lady, propped with cushions, 
reclining on a seat placed beneath a group 
of hawthorns, whose dying blossoms sprin- 
kled her as she lay. 

‘‘Memma.”’ said the child, gently. 

The lady raised her head lan uidly from 
the cushion, and the litile Alired saw a 
shadow, pale with the suffering of long 
sickness, but it was not the face that 
bent over him lovingly in the churchyard 
of Penkivel. Struck with chill dismay and 
disappointment, he grasped his little com- 
panion’s hand in a tighter clasp, and stood 
silent and trembling. 

The lady gazed upon the two children 
with a strange shadow of perplexity deep- 
ening inher eyes. She saw upon their 
young faces a mutual likeness that startled 
her—a likeness not to be denied or mistaken. 
There is @ something mysterious, which 
marks the taces and bearing of every fam- 
ily, enabling us to nise in & moment 
those who are of the same blood. In the 
lineage of the Crehylls this seal of race and 
of resemblance lay upon the forehead and 
brows, ae the face of each scion of 
the farally what the country people called 
the “Crehylls-look.’”” It was an earnest 
look—a contraction of the brow, denoting 
patience and perseverence. Of late years, 
enervated perhaps by wealth, this patience 
in the race degenerated into weakness, and 
their ancient name, Crehylls—crushed— 
adopted by the ancestor who slew the drag- 
On. seemed more adapted to express their 
sufferings than their prowess. Now, this 
steadfast Crehylls look upon the children’s 
faces, as they stood with brows the cuoun- 
terpart each of each, brought a flush 
of wonder tothe imvalid’s pale cheeks. 

‘This is mamma,’”’ said the little girl, 
dragging Alfred forward; ‘this is Lady 


“Who is com 


sick lady. 

"she whispered very low, ‘I 
heard him praying. He asked God to send 
him to Lady Crehylls; and he said he 
was lonely and afraid—afraid to lie on the 
acer bs mamma. He said, too, that 
ong: and he asked God to pity 
that wickedchildren never pray; so 
bay he was good, and I might bring 

to you. ” 

The lady listened to her little daughter 
quietly, except for a slight trembling of the 

p, and then she kissed her. 

‘(Doubtless you have done right, Lydia,’’ 
she said: ‘‘but let me hear what the little 
boy has to say for himself.’’ 

“Oh mamma,” interrupted Lydia, in an 
earnest whisper, ‘‘don’t let know I 
have told you what Iheard. It would be so 
cruel. And he says he has run away from 
a a ee schoolmaster.” 
Crehylls beckoned Alfred Singleton to drav 
nearer. 

*‘What is your name?’’ she said, ‘and 
why do you wish to see me! Is it true you 
have run away?’ 

‘Yes; I have walked from Exeter.” he 
answered. ‘‘It is a fortnight since I 
got out of the window in the early morning 
and ran away. [hid in the woods till night- 
fall, then I walked as far as I could and hid 

n. It was very lonely in the woods. 
I was afraid and cried sometimes; but I 
never thought of stopping or of going 
back.”’ 

“So you have run away from school?’ 
said Lady Crehylls, gravely. 

For a moment the boy hung his head 
abashed, then he raised his eyes to hers 
and clasped his hands nervously. 

“If you knew all, you would not be 
angry,’’ he said. ‘‘Two of the boys have 

to kill themselves if their fathers 
send them back next half; and last month 
I saw a little boy die at school. He was 
smaller than me, and Mr. Whalley beat 
him till he felldown. Then they carried 
him to bed, and in the night I stole into bis 
room, and put my arm about his neck. 
‘Is that you, Alf?’ he said. ‘Kiss me dear.’ 
And when I kissed him his face was cold. 
‘Don’t stay here to die, like me, Alf,’ he 
whispered. ‘Run away, else you'll be 
killed tuo.’ ’’ 

‘And did the poor child die?’’ asked Lady 
Crehylis, in a tone of horror. 

‘*He was quite cold when I stole awa 
from his bed side,’’ answered the little A 
fred simply. ‘‘He had no father and mo- 
ther, and his uncle is in India. No 
one said any anything when he was 
buried.”’ 

‘‘Itappears to me you did quite right to 
escape trom such a master,’’ returned Lady 


Dear mamma, you have told me 


Crebylls, ange wistfully on her own 
child. ‘‘But, my dear, why did you not 
go home.”’ 


‘I have no home,”’ said the boy, clasping 
and unclasping his thin, small fingers as he 
spoke. ‘‘My mother is dead, and I don’t 
know where my father lives. Mr. Whalley 
alwayssent my lettersto-him. He does not 
care for me, I think.’’ 
The dreary, quiet tone in which he spoke 
had apathos in it past description. It 
pierced the heart of Lady Crehylls with a 
deep pang; filled as it was with fure- 
bodings of the coming orphanage of her 
own child. 
“Oh, your father loves you, my dear,’’ 
she said wistfully. ‘‘You must think oth- 
erwise. Tell me why you came wo Cre- 
hylis.”” . 
“I thought to see the lady,’’ returned Al. 
fred Singleton; ‘‘she told me to come to 
her, if I needed a friend. Hereis her let- 
ter.’’ 
He took it from between the leaves of a 
book in the bundle he carried, and handed 
it to Lady Crehylis. There she read 
these few words:— 
“Dear CarLp—Remember I am called 
Lady Crehylis, and should you need a 
friend, come to me without fear, and I will 
help you. Keep this letter, lest you should 
forget my name, and bear this firmly in 
mind, that I am your friend. 

“AGATHa CRERYLIS.”’ 
‘This letter isfrom the Dowager Lad 
Crehylis, my sister-is law,’’ said the sic 
lady. ‘You should have gone to Penkivel, 
my dear; she lives there!’’ 
**] asked all the people I met where Lady 
Crehylis lived,’’ answered Alfred; ‘‘and 
they said at Castle Crehylis. Please how 
far is it to Penkivel. Can I get there te 


Crehylle—that is mot the lady I waat to 


rus impetuous) forward, 
oma bkeelens round the neck of the 


‘‘Mamma,"’ she w , “if the little 
I op Be nd al beet ctie'y nies bent 


herselfon her fragile arm, Lady | lik 


but in a moment Lyd 


be my friend too? Please don’t send him 
away so soon as to morrow. I am so lonely 
here. I have no one to play with, you 
know, but you.”’ 

Legis b= lady could scarcely repress her 
tears. ely!—was her child lonely now? 
Ob what was the loneliness to that — 
_ drawing nearer and nearer, day by 


“Aunt Agatha’s friend,’’ she repeated, 
thoughtfully. °‘Yes, darling, her friends 
may always be your friends too. The little 
boy may stay longer than to-morrow if he 

es.’’ 


“Oh, I know he'll like to stay!"’ cried 
Lydia. ‘‘You dear, a mamma, how 
kind you are!"’ she said; and kissing her, 
she aay oft eagerly to rejoin her little com. 


on. 
“The boy isa gentleman’s son, evident- 
ly,”’ observed Lady Crehylis toherself. ‘I 
cannot have done wrong. Perhaps he is 
some poor elergyman's child. Agatha is 
always kind to hans. Doubtless she 
knew his father and his tamily, or she would 
not have written to the child.’’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


It was the last night of a new opera, and 
as the last song of finale quivered in the 
ear, a hund ee rent A air, and 
on the stage, centre figure of a pictur- 
esque group. stood Madame Silvia, pron 
ing and smiling, as she received the plaudits 
of the audience. Her — Pt — — 
triumph, and over her ben gure there 
ened ® that charmed every eye. 
Suddenly, from a large box near the 6, 
there fell a magnificent bouquet at the 
singer’s feet; and as she stooped and 
gathered it up, she glanced at the donor, a 
small, spare man, with a star upon his 
breast. A glow of pleasure covered face 
as her eyes met his, and he smiled and 
bowed hurriedly. But there was no an- 
swering smile on Madame Silvia’s lips as 
she curtseyed to him deeply; and as the 
green curtain fell, she dropped the flowers 
scornfully, and moved away, letting them 
lie unguarded on the boards. Then a gen- 
tleman, who, from the side-scenes, had wit- 
neseed the finale, and this little interlude of 
the flowers, came forward, and offered the 
prima doona his arm. 
‘‘Madeline,’’ he said, in a low voice, “I 
saw the duke annoy you again to-night. 
Why will you continue to expose yourself 
to such insults? Have you not had enough 
yet of this meretricious triumph, this no 
and show!”’ 
“Noise and show!" she repeated. ‘‘I 
sing for my bread, not for triumphs,’’ she 
said, looking down upon the nosegay of 
rare flowers, and thrusting it aside with ber 
foot, as she spoke. ‘‘And if I have to ac 
cept such things as this as the consequences 
ot my position, would it not bea folly in me 
to fret af them?”’ 
During this short dialogue, the clamor and 
the cries of ‘‘encore’’ had become 80 vocifer- 
ous ahat, yielding to the demand of the 
audience, a signa) was given for the curtain 
to rise again. Then the actors hastily 
grouped themselves, the gentleman on 
whose arm Madame Silvia leaned, sprang 
aside, while she gathered up the fallen 
flowers, andas the curtain rose, and she 
faced the audience, she put them to her 
smiling lips. A momentary burst of ap 
plause, then a lull, and in that silence the 
clear, powerful voice of Madame Silvia rose 
in glorious melody, pouring forth the solo 
in the finale. The chorus answered, swelled 
and died away, and once more the heroine 
tell in the arms of her lover, pouring forth 
her dying song in ‘‘linked sweetness long 
drawn out;” then again the curtain de- 
scended, and the satisfied audience slowly 
melted away. But on the stage the crowd 
increased each moment, actors, managers 
and visitors, all pressing round Madame 
Silvia to congrat her on her success 
She seemed to have a word and a smile for 
every one, yet she none the less made her 
way steadily towards her dressing-room, the 
door of which was closed against the crowd. 
In 2 few minutes she emerged, clothed in 
sober y, with a large cloak wrapped 
her, and then the tleman on 
whose arm she had leaned before, came for- 
ward and offered it again. But at the same 
instant a smali thin voice accosted her. 
Madame Silvia herself to- 
“Her singing and 
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In an instant she had turned to the duke, 
and accosted him withs dattering smile, 
and sa certain bewitching coquetry in her 
manner, indescribable in werds. Maurice 


‘You are treacherous as ice, and as white 
and smooth. But what does that matter? I 
love you all the same.”’ 
These words were spoken in Italian; and 
as he uttered them, « faint flush rose in 
Madame Silvia's ivory face. 
‘The time will come,’’ she said, and her 
lip shook, ‘‘when men will wonder why an 
insult to one of my profession was so easy 
and so safe.”’ 
‘(Do you suppose that it is because I see 
you here that I venture to tell you, you are 
treacherous as ice?’ asked the duke. ‘‘No, 
it is because I know Madame Bilvia as well 
as I knew Madame —— Look in the 
flowers before you them oe 
you will find something there t you 
would be sorry for a servant to read.”’ 
“I will take care of your flowers,’’ said 
Madame Silvia, hiding ber fear and hatred 
in a smooth voice. ‘Good night, duke. 
Maurice, I am ready.”’ 
The gentleman whom she thus accosted 
conducted her silently to the ee 
awaiting them, and - her within it, 
then he lifted his hat, and gave hera cold 
night. 
What folly!’’ she cried, with a silvery 
laugh. ‘Do you suppose I will take your 
carriage and let you walk home? No, in- 
deed! Call a coach for me, if you please,’’ 
she said, turning to the servant. “I will 
not return home in Mr. Pellew’s carriage.’’ 
On hearing this Maurice Pellew turned, 
and Jaid his hand for one wavering moment 
on the door of the chariot, then he sprang 
up the steps, and took his seat by the side 
of the woman who stil! held him captive. 
‘Maurice, you are unreasonable to be 
angry,’’ she said, after an instant's silence. 
‘‘Would I be civil to that detestible man, 
unless circumstances compelled me?’’ 


“I can see no circumstanees,’’ began 


Maurice. 

‘You are mistaken,’’ she interposed. 
“Two men in London have recognized in 
Madame Silvia that unhappy Madeline Sy!- 
vester, whom Lady Crehylis slandered. 
These two are yourself and this Russian 
with a French name, the Duke de Brian- 
court.”’ 

‘‘And what then?’’ asked Maurice, 

“And then,’ said she, ‘‘what seems so 
slight @ thing to = might be a great mis. 
fortune © me. undreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, unable to account etberwise for the 
absence ot Lord Crehylls, still believe the 
cruel, wicked slander, circulated by his 
wife. How eagerly the world would re 
vive the lie, if itknew that I was Madeline 
Sylvester! Hands that applauded me yes- 
terday would be ready Ww stone me wo 
morrow. My innocence would bave no 
more effect on the crowd that it had furmer- 
ly om you. And I should leave my art, 
which I love so much, in contempt and 
anger-——"’ 

“As you left me.”’ interrupted Maurice. 
Madeline's eye flashed on him « strange 
look, bat she permitted the reproach to re- 
main unaoswered. 

‘The love of my art,’’ she continued, “is 


the las? faithful, love left me. 
me keep itifIcan. It is fur tnis I civil 
to the Duke de Briancourt. He can Yell the 


world who I am; he can drive me into solli- 
tude, where I should soon die.” 
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**Is this all 
with the old ring in his voice. 
“No, not all,’’ she replied. ‘I confess I 


in and 
his cruel a of 
. line, why not have appealed 
to me pen ol said Maurice. 
ly you shift the blame of that 
time trom yourself to me,’’ she returned, a 
litle scornfully. ‘‘How could I appeal to 
= for helpt—you who had insulted and 
me—you who, through r mo- 
ther, pursued me with a renewed and vin- 
dictive insult?’’ 

“Madeline, you know now I was innocent 
of that cruel wrong to me and yourself,’’ 
said Maurice. 

“I know it; but what then? It does not 
undo the past—/t does not give me back my 
life,’’ she —— bitterly. 

“If you only had patience, Made- 
line,’’ continued Maurice, ‘‘all would have 
been well. nation and forgiveness 
must have come in time.’’ 

‘How could I have patience?’ she said. 
I was writhing beneath a cruel slander. I 
was terrified by one lover and forsaken b 
the other. And I, who had accepted gall 
from all the world, found that I could not 
take the cup from your hands. I rushed 
impulsively into a hasty marriage, wrong- 
ing ® man, and heaping on my own 
heart a heavy load of remorse and sorrow. 
No! why do I say I did it? Agatha Cre- 
hylis’ was the hand which brought the evil 
upon you, upon me, and upon one whose 
soul was the noblest and gentlest in the 
world. And he died striving to save her 
child,’’ she added, with an indescribable ac- 
cent of bitterness, ‘‘died just when I thought 
to be happier——’’ 

Tears sprang to her eyes, and she stopped 
suddenly. Maurice listened to her words 
with asinking heart. He felt that her love 
tor him had died away, or she could not 
praise another man in his hearing; she 
could not regret another love in his pre- 
sence. The explanation they had mutually 
given of the past had made them friends, 
nothing more. 

When Maurice Pellew would have spoken 
of love, when he looked wistfully into 
Madeline's face; seeking there some ray of 
hope, some lingering gleam of the old ten- 
derness, he found only an icy calm, or a re- 
serve he could not penetrate. He had 
thought at first it would be easy to assume 
his old sway, but time had taught him 
otherwise, and now, though three months 
had passed since he and Madeline had met 
again, the silent barrier between them stood 
firm as ever. 

“Do you regret the past so much,’’ he said 
in @ vexed tone. 

“It is not regret I feel, it js remorse,’’ she 
answered, in a hard voice. 

*‘Remorse!"’ he exclaimed. ‘I thought 
that might be mine, but not yours. What 
did yeu repent, Madeline ?’’ 

**l repent a deed of hasty impulsive gen- 
erosity,'’ she replied, gloomily; ‘‘when I 
should only have considered justice. I gave 
way to romance, not counting the cost. 
From this has sprung all my sorrows and 
my sins. I have spared others, but they 
never spared me.’’ 

This was the first time she had referred to 
the primary cause of their quarrel, and 
Maurice answered ber eagerly. 

“You allude to the man whom you sup 
posed guilty of the death of Carbis1'’ he 
said. ‘‘Madeline, 1 guessed long ago that 
this man was Lord Crehylls. He was inno- 
cent, lam certain. Let me speak earnestly 
with you on this matter to-morrow, and be 
frank with me, I entreat you. You say that 
you repent of your romance; then now let us 
= sober justice and repair the past if possi- 

2. , 

‘Justice!’ she echoed—‘‘it is too late for 
that; it degenerates into revengenow. And 
—and, Maurice,do you know that sometimes 
I am hateful to myself? If it were not for 
my life upon the stage I should go mad!"’ 

She spoke vehemently, and the sudden 
stopping of the carriage e her voice 
e~und strangely wild. 

“Are we arrived already?'’ she said, re- 

into languor. ‘1 will not ask you 
in, Maurice, it is so late; but I do not act to- 
morrow evening, so you can dine with me, 
if agreeable to you."’ 

**You may be sure of seeing me,’’ returned 
Maurice, grasping her hand eagerly. 

She was ans from the carnage now, 
but with her on the last step she stood 
an instant, her hand still in his. 

. tulate me on my courage,’’ she 
said. “ you know my little ward is 
lost? And yet, te see, I have not shed a 
tear, or broken own in the part 1 had to 


a. exclaimed Maurice. 


**Yes, be has run away from school,’’ she 
“and 
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whether the child of a villain dies in a ditch 
or no?” 

The lamplight fell fall upon her face, as, 
with these bitter words upon her lips, she 
smiled and passed within the house. 

“I forgot the boy is Rathline’s,”’ said 
Maurice to himself. 

But his gaze was stil] fixed and wonder- 
ing, and when the closed door had hidden 
Madeline from his sight, his eyes seemed 
still to see the vision of that graceful figure 
and scornful face. 

‘‘Where to, sir?’ said the servant, break- 
ing in upon his thoughts. 

*‘Home,’’ he answered, drearily. 

As the carriage wended its way through 
the darkening streets, Maurice Pellew 
mused and wondered at the woman he had 
left. When it set him down, his thoughts 
were busy with the same theme, and in his 
lonely room, he still strove, like a man 
working out a problem, to understand and 
reconcile in his mind the incongruous phases 
of her strange character. But in all his 
wild thoughts of her, not one so wild as the 
truth presented itself to his imagination. 
No, he never dreamed of her as kneeling 
before her desk reading those early letters 
which he wrote to her in the first happiness 
of their betrothal; he never pictured her with 
tears streaming down her cheeks as with 
haggard eyes she poured over these records 
of the love she dared not now accept. 





CHAPTER XXXVIL 


"yy HY didn’t he say he knowed Lady 
CrehylJs, of Penkivel?’’ asked the 
astounded Dick of his fellow ser- 
vants. ‘‘Who would think a gen- 

tleman’s son would come trapesing here 
a-foot like a beggar ?’’ 

‘When a oy runs away from school,”’ 
returned an indignant footman, ‘‘he ain’t 
usually got pocket-money enough to buy a 
coach and four. You should have called 
me when the young gentleman asked tor 
Lady Crehylls. I should have known bet- 
ter than to answer him like a gawking 
idiot.’’ 

*‘Well, never mind,’’ said a housemaid, 
who pitied the abashed Dick, ‘‘the child is 
doing well now,—he won't die this time. 
I'm sure I never see my Jady more anxious 
for one of her own than she’s been for him; 
and as to Miss Lydia, she nearly cried her 
heart out when he lay ill. I wonder who 
the boy ist My lord and my lady haven't 
said nothing about him; but of course he’s 
related to the family.’’ 

‘‘Anyone can sec that,’’ observed another, 
mysteriously. 

his talk took place three days after the 

arrival of the little Alfred Singleton at Cas- 
tle Crehylls—three days, during which he 
had struggled, with the fever and exhaus- 
tion of fatigue, and famine. It seemed very 
strange to the little sufferer to be nursed 
gently,—stranger still to find kind eyes 
watching him when he awoke from his un- 
easy slumber, or tossed restless on his bed. 
But now, on this third day, he was able to 
get up; and ensconced in a great arm-chair, 
so big that he seemed lost in it, he sat near 
a& sunny window, very demure and thought- 
ful, with his small white face bearing more 
legibly on its brow that strange seul of 
steadfast patience; but this was suddenly 
brightened by a smile, as a soft step drew 
near him, and a little hand timidly touched 
his. 

‘‘Are you better?”’ said Lydia. ‘‘Mamma 
has sent you these strawberries; and I have 
brought you my new picture-book to look 
at.’’ 

“fT am much better, thank you,’’ replied 
Alfred. ‘‘I think I shall beable to go to Pen- 
kivel to morrow.”’ 

‘‘Mamma won't let you go to-morrow,”’ 


rosy face. ‘‘She has promised that I shall 
show you my new swing in the elm avenue, 
and the nest of little goldfinches, and my 
pony.” 

Lydia’s possessions and Lydia’s happy 
looks seemed ever a new source of wonder to 
the child, whose few years were crowded 
with painful memories. 

‘Have you a pony !’’ he said, eagerly; ‘‘a 
pony all your own?”’ 

‘Yes, and I've a long habit, and a pretty 
whip with a long handle, that mother gave 
me,’ replied Lydia. 

‘Then your mamma loves you?’ said Al- 
fred, lotion in her face earnestly. 

That her mother's love should be a matter 
of wonder, or of question seemed strange 
indeed to Lydia, and revolving this new 
idea in her childish mind, there crept into 
ita shadow of the forlornness of the little 
wistful questioner, whose eyes were fixed 
on hers. She gazed into his tace in a grave 
sad way, as though marking how white and 
wasted it was, and bow it bore in its youth- 
ful lines an unnatura) thoughtfulness, and 
look of unchildish care. Perhaps she saw 
all this but ae having. scarcely sense to 
shape it into ght, but she felt as the 
blind feel colors; and the loneliness, the 


sorrow, the — of the poor, forlorn, 
= boy fell like a shadow upon her 
t. 


“lam 80 ,“ she said, soft'y, as her 
eg sacle abous (is neck ; “I wish you had 
a& mamma that loved you; but, if you stay 
here, you may have my mamma to be 





mamma, too, and you can .be my 


returned Lydia, as a shadow fell over her | 
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brother, if you like. You know my real 
brothers are dead. I'll show you pic- 
tures when you are better.”’ 

In his superior age and wisdom the little 
Alfred smiled at her proposition, and, boy- 
like, he took her caresses quietly, not giving 
back one. 

“I can’t be your brother,”’ he said. ‘“Your 
papa won’t let me. I am only a poor boy; I 
shall have to work very bard when Iam a 
man, while you will be a rich lady, with 
this great castle all your own.”’ 

‘But if you were my brother,I could give 
half to you,”’ said Lydia; ‘‘and then you 
would not be poor. Say, will you have it?’ 
she asked, pressing her sonal, rosy cheek 
against his wan face. 

“When you are bigger you won't ask 
me,’’ said Alfred; ‘‘you won't care to have 
a brother like me then.”’ 

“Yes I shall,’’ returned Lydia, sturdily. 
“I have heard mamma say she wished I had 
a brother, and I have seen her cry often 
when she looked at me playing by myself. 
I know she’l! let me have you for a brother: 
shal! I go and ask her ?”’ 

“No, not yet,”’ said Alfred, molding her 
tightly in the span of his small arm; “I’m 
afraid she'll keep you with her then, and I 
want you to stay with me, and show me 
these pictures. I shall like you for a sister 
very much. I can take you for my sister, 
you know, without asking anyone.’ 

This arrangemert contenting Lydia com- 
pletely, Alfred made room for her on his big 
chair, and with the book of engravings on 
their laps wy 4 sat with clasped hands, and 
small intent faces, turning over the pictures 
gravely. 

It was thus the easy, indolent Lord Cre- 
hylls ound them,and looking at them in his 
absent way, he thought they made a pretty 
picture—no, it was a striking picture—be- 
cause of the contrast between Lydia's ros 
happiness, and the little stranger's wan loo 
of sorrow. Then there came into his dreamy 
mind some hazy thought of danger to his 
child, and he called, ‘‘Lydia!’’ 

Sauntering into the room with his soft 
step, with one book in his hand and another 
in his pocket, the children had not heard 
him; but now, startled, both looked up, and 
Alfred Singleton flushing painfully, strove 
to rise, but being weak and trembling, fell 
back in the chair again, while Lydia, with 
both arms round his neck, rebuked him 
gravely for the effort. 

‘‘Lydia,’’ said Lord Crehylls, ‘‘little Lan 
yon hasn’t got anything catching, has he? 
—fever, or anything of that sort.’’ 

“Oh no, papa,”’ said Lydia; ‘he is only 
tired; there’s nothing the matter with him 
at all, but that.’’ 

‘Very well, my dear. No, I daresay not. 
Of course your mamma would not have let 
you play with him if ; 

But here Lord Crehylis’ eye fell upon his 
open book, and he became absorbed imme- 
diately in its pages. 

“If you please,’’ said the little Alfred. 

But Lord Crehylls made him no answer. 
Then he waited patiently till the reader 
moved his eyes for a single instant trom the 
buok as he turned a page. 

‘If you please,’’ began the quiet voice 
again. 

“Eh!—what! Is it you, little Lanyon, 
speaking ?’’ asked Lord Crehylls. 

“If you please, sir—my lord—I wanted to 
say, that my neme is not Lanyon,’’ replied 
the child 

**Not Lanyon!” said Lord Crehylis. ‘‘Dear 
me! I thought you were related to my 
brother's widow. I thought you brought a 
letter from Agatha. Not Lanyon! Here, 
Caroline,’ cried the helpless man, looking 
around on the tour walls for bis wife. ‘‘So 
| your mamma isn’t here,’’ he said, bewil- 
dered. * ‘Lydia, where is your mother ?’’ 

‘‘Mamma is not so well to-day,’’ replied 
Lydia. “She is lying down in her room, 





*‘Not so well? Poor thing! 
her.”’ 

So saying, Lord Crehylls fell into the 
nearest Chair, and lost himself in his book 
again. But the little Alfred Singleton was 
too brave, and too honest to remain tranquil 
under the idea, that he was supposed to be 
a relative of the beautiful lady whom he had 
seen in the churchyard of Penkivel. So, in 
spite of Lydia's small restraining arms, he 
got down from the big chair and crept, with 
trembling steps, to the reader's side. Here 
his small shadow fell quiveringly on the 
book, and Lord Crebylis looked up sur 
prised. 

“Eb! what! little Lanyon! You look 
very white; don't | nae think you would be 
better in bed, my dear?’ 

‘I wanted to tell you,’’ said Alfred, ‘‘that 
my name is Singleton, and I am not related 
to Lady Crehylis.”’ 

‘Dear me!’’ returned the embarrassed no- 
bleman, ‘‘I am sorry for that; but I su 
it does not matter much, does it? I under- 
stood we were to take care of you fora few 
days, till Agatha sent for you, and I assure 
you Lady’Crehylls and I are much pleased to 
do anything to oblige her. So I hope little 
Lanyon —Singleton, I mean—you have 
everything you want.’’ 

Here Lord Crehylls plunged al! his senses 
into his book once more, ond while Alfred 
for an instant felt afraid to speak, Lydia 


I’ll go to 





joined him, and stole her hand into his. 
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ed gay papa anything more. ad she 
“But I must tell—I ought to tell,’’ per- 
sisted Alfred aloud. 

“Eh! what is it? what’s the matter ?’’ 
said Lord Crebyllis. 

“Oh, do let me tell you the truth,”’ 
cried Alfred. ‘I’ve run away from school, 
that’s the truth. And I mean to walk to Pen- 
kivel to see Lady Crehylis, but she does not 
know I am coming. And I tell 
whether she will be as kind to me as ~~ 
have been, for I have never seen her 
once in all my life.”’ 


The earnestness in the small SS 


oa on ‘‘all my life,’ 
fragile life, so tew in years, so innocent, and 
yet so full of sorrow, 
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to 

book, and taking the trembling boy upon his 

knee, he be to question him; but ere he 

had received the answers, a frightened ser 

vant looked within the room, and with fia 
rs held up and pale face she beckoned to 
er master. 

‘‘My lord,’’ she said, in a low, hurried 
voice, ‘‘there is a great change in my poor 
lady. Come and see her.’’ 

wes a change indeed; aad soon 
out the castle, from roof to basement, there 
crept the chill whisper of coming death. Yet 
the go dng me still a day or two, “_—e 
hope clung with agonizing grasp upon 
husband’s heart, and the children, dimly 
conscious of the truth, played with hushed 
voices. On the last evening of her life she 
asked for them, and putting her hand upon 
their heads, she blessed them both. 
untold thought, some strange, prophetic 
stinct, was in her heart when 
and above all, when she in 
faces with a wistful. longing look of love. 

“Do you see this strange likeness, Law- 
rence ?’’ she said, faintly, to her husband. 
‘I could not refuse help to a child coming to 
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knows of himself, or she would not have 
written to the child. As I look upon his 
face I think——”’ 

But her strength was gone, and Lord 
Crehylls was destined never to hear what 
her thought was. Agitated and over- 
whelmed with grief, he scarcely paused to 
wonder at her interest in the little waif that 
had strayed to Crehylls. 

A few hours later in the night her t 
fled; and the two children who nO 
strangely been brought together were left 
defenceless in the world. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
I 


LEGENDS OF THE ROSE. 


N the neighborhood of Jerusalem is a 
pleasant valley, which bears the name 
of Solomon’s Rose Garden, and where, 
according to a Mohammedan myth, s 
compact was made between the Wise Man 
and the genii of the Morning Land, which 
was writ, not in blood, like the bonds be- 
tween Faust and Mephistopheles, but with 
saffron and rose water upon the petals of 
white roses. In Paris in the sixteenth cen- 
tury an edict was issued requiring all Jews 
to weara rose on their breast as a distin- 
guishing mark. In the Catholic Tyrol, in 
the present day, betrothed swains are ex- 
pected to carry a rose during the period of 
their betrothal as a warning to young maid- 
ens of their engaged state. Roses have 
played and still play an important part in 
popular usages in many other of the 
world. In Germany young girls deck their 
hair with white roses for their confirmation, 
their entrance into the world, and when at 
the end of life’s career the aged grandmo- 
ther departs to her eternal rest a last gift in 
the shape of a rose gariand is laid upon her 
bier. Julius Cesar, ii is recorded, was fain 
to hide his baldness at the age of thirty, 
with the produce of the Roman rose gar- 
dens, as Anacreon hid the snows of eighty 
under a wreath of roses. At mid-Lent the 
Pope sends a golden rose to 
churches or crowned heads whom he 
signs as especially to honor. Martin 
ther wore a rose in his girdle. 
these instances the rose serves as & 
of ecclesiastical wisdom. A rose was 
on the headman’s axe once in Germany. 
Many orders, fraternities, and societies 
have taken the rose as their —— 9 
“‘Resicrucians’” msy be instan 
‘Society of the Rose,’’ of Hamburg, an as- 
sociation of learned ladies of the 
teenth century, is a less known 
It was devided into four sections, the 
the Lilies, the Violets, and 
The holy Medardus instituted, in 
the custom of *‘La Rosiere,’’ by 











BY ¥. RENRY DOYLE. 
—_—— 
them tly o’er breast. 
Walle yet their marble beauty is abloom 
rit emblems of the dead on whom they res 
These fair, frail lives that live but for 
tom 


Though when grown faded by Time’s frosty 
their stainless sweetness gone, it is not 


ee 
To cancnty with tears the wreath of death, 
Nor yield the grave a victory complete. 


these are of the body, while the soul— 
* The inoorru tible—bursts — the clod 
d blooms ve, countiess ages roll, - 
- deathless flower in the smile of God. 
Bury them with her then, and only bless 
Love's fadelese bi ng: whate’er her part 
in life, remember if, and 


Oho ely flower closely to your | +4 


So will ite wearing grace you, and through 


days 
of summer brightness, or of winter gloom, 
Cast forth an incense sweet as are the lays 
That angels hear in realms beyond the tomb. 
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Love After. 


BY A. O. G. 











that I brought my bonny bride home. 
But there was one thorn among my 
roses; and that was, that Pearl was even 
more shy now than before our marriage. 
Alas! too late I tound I had taken an un- 


[ was in the heart of rose-crowded June 


willing bride. There was a dreary pain in 
my heart as I thought how my darling must 
have suffered during my brie p and 


our two weeks of 

‘‘Mrs. Alstyne must have known,’’ I 
thought, bitterly. ‘I can never forgive 
the woman.”’ 

It was an accident that placed Pearl's 
secret in my hands, for I hold a wife’s notes 
sacred. 

I arrived home several huurs earlier than 
I had intended, for I had been called away 
some miles on business. Going at once to 
my wife's room, I found her absent, and sat 
down to await her. The wind blew a paper 
wo my feet. I picked it up carelessly, when 
my name caught my eye, and before I was 
aware of what I what I was doing, I had 
read it. 

It was a note from her to her cousin Jack 
—her old sweetheart—saying that as now 
she was married, he must write to her no 
more. 

In what part of the world was the fellow? 
I had heard Pearl’s aunt casually mention 
him, but did not know where to find him 
That night I said carelessly to Pearl, as I 
turned her music : 

“Where is your cousin, Jack Alstyne, 
stopping?’ 

“He is at Cheltenham,’’ was the reply, 
with averted head and flushed cheeks. 

The next day I was in Cheltenham. I 
found Alstyne easily, and followed him to 
the theatre. 

I saw a slender, stylish figure, elegantly 
dressed; a pale, oval face; full, firm lips, 
halt hidden by a heavy blonde moustache; 
darkish brown hair; steel-blue eyes, that 
could flash fire or melt into tenderness; a 
haudsome, fascinating man, a dangerous 
rival, an unscrupulous enemy. 

On arriving at the hotel, | seated myself 
before the glass, and took a critical survey of 
myself. I shook my head sadly, for I saw 
none of the graceful ease and fascinating 
polish of Jack Alstyne in the reflection. 

To see him had been my only object and I 
returned home 

I would have given much to know how to 
meet my wife as the train whirled me to 
wards home next day. Should I caress her 
as my heart prompted, or only give a quiet 
word of greeting? She passively endured 
my Careases, but never returned them; 80, 
after thinking a long time, I resolved to 
dispense with the caresses, and greet her 
quietly. 

I did not retire, after tea, to my study, but 
seated myself near Pearl and talked of my 
journey. I had always been called a good 
conversationalist, and I did my best to inter- 
est my pale little wife. . 

She looked listless and tired when I began; 
but before long her sweet face brightened, 
and my heart gave a glad bound of delight 
4s she became as gay and piquant as when 
I first knew her. 

The next week found us at Mrs. Alstyne’s 
Cottage by the sea. There was quite sy ba 
party assembled, cousin Jack among the 
number. 

Poor little Pearl grew quite white when 
they met; and I really longed to kick the 
fellow for the re fal, injured look on 
his handsome face 


“You are not looking well, Jack,’’ she 
said, somewhat anxiously; for she little 
in ed late hours and ipation caused 
his deathiy pallor and the dark circles under 
his eyes, 

“lam quite well now, thank you; but I 
have been awfully blue the month;”’ 
pe ae oa tenderi yinto hers. “I have 

ov to myself of the ° 
chievous without avail; and I fear they 
will never leave me, unless you, my dear 
lite cousin, them as you used to 
do in those sweet, 


happy days, when——”’ 








a See 


Closing abruptly, he darted an evil 
at me, and ly left the room, as 
come with 

Pearl's sensitive face was crimson as every 
eye was turned towards her; and her lips 
quivered slightly 
With a quick movement, I was 
quietly, 


tal —— please,’’ giving me « quick, grate- 


She was silent and distrait at first, but 
brightened a trifle after a while. Suddenly 
we met Jack and Belle Travers stro 
down to the shore. His handsome 
was bent, his eyes fixed adoringly on his 
companion’s face, as her hand lay confid- 
ingly in his. 

A scornful smile curled Pearl’s lips as 
she exclaimed, abruptly, “I want to go 


over- 


That evening Pearl was radiant. She 
wore a robe of some cloud-like material, that 
made her look like an angel with her long, 
floating curls. 

Jack didn’t understand this new mood, it 
was plain; for he grew quite as she 
laughed gaily, replying saucily to his tender 
remarks. 


“Tt nearly broke my heart when I knew 
ou were married to that piece of marine,’’ 
¢ said, tenderly, as Pearl stood by the bay- 

window 

“How many times has your heart been 
broken during the last halt-dozen years, 
Jack ?’’ seme pb 

Jack looked slightly confused. 

“I have had my fancies, like everone else; 
but I never really loved anyone but you, my 
dearest!’’ 

My heart stood still as I waited for Pearl’s 
reply. 

t came, clear and cold. 

**You seem to forget that I am married, 
Mr. Alstyne, and that such language is an 
insult.”’ ’ 

‘You are afraid that your immaculate 
husband will be jealous of your humble ser. 
vant, I presume?’’ he sneered, too angry to 
remember his good breeding. 

‘‘Not in the least, sir, I assure you,”’ I 
a remarked, as I offered my arm to my 
wife. 

Poor little Pearl gave me a frightened 
glance, and her slight form trembled vio- 
a as she walked away unsteadily by my 
side. 

Two white arms stole round my neck,and 
| darling buried her face in my bosum, 
sobbing as if her little heart would ees. 

My heart ached as I gently smoothed her 
hair, and pressed warm kisses on her white 
hands, for I had resolved never to kiss her 
lips until I could claim her heart. 

‘*You are very kind and patient, Theo,’’ 
she said at last, asshe raised her,head, ‘‘and 
Iam very grateful.’’ 

‘It is not your gratitude, but your love, 
that I would die to gain,’’ I cried with my 
heart in my voice, and a great sob shaking 
my frame. 

As the next day my hopes were rudely 
dashed to the ground; for my darling 
shunned me, and Jack touk every occasion 
to covertly insult me, and boldly played the 
distracted lover. 

I grew pale and thin with anxiety, and 
my friends became frightened at my changed 
appearance. 

As for Pearl, she said not a word; but I 
often saw her stealthily regarding me,and a 
number of times surprised her in tears. 

It waa my last day at the cottage; for the 
doctor had gravely advised change of sir. 

‘Your husband must stop thinking so 
much, Mrs. Cameron,’’ he said, decisively, 
as he rose to leave. ‘‘Sing and read to him, 
take up his mind, and you may even pull 
his hair if he disobeys orders,’’ he added 
smiling. 

‘‘A woman's rights man, as I live!’’ ex- 
claimed Pearl, in mock horror, as he bowed 
self him out of the room. 

“Is it anything serious, Dr, Grayson ?”’ 
inquired Mrs. Alstyne, as he passed out. 

“If he doesn’t get help soon, madam, he 
will be a dead man in three months,’’ was 
the startling reply. 

Ab! how I longed to see my wife’s face! 
But her back was towards me. 

Without a word she left the room, and I 
did not see her again for some hours. 

Suddenly voices roused me. 

‘‘How shameful it is for Mr. Alstyne to go 


on so after Mrs. Cameron!’’ said Brix- 
ton, indignantly. 
‘Mr. Cameron is a model husband, and 


never interferes with his bride's amuse- 
ments,’’ sneered Mrs. White. ‘‘She has 
layed ber cards to some purpose, for all her 
innocent, baby face, and pussy-cat ways. 
wonder handsome Jack doesn’t take it 
cooler: but being a man accounts for it.”’ 

‘Take it cooler!"’ repeated the girl won- 
deringly. ‘‘I don’t understand.’’ 

“Why, can’t you see?’’ she said, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Mrs. Cameron has pulled the wool 
over her husband's eyes that he may make 
his will in her favor. When the fool dies, 
charming Jack will come in for money, 
widow, and all; but he is fearfully impatient, 
as all men are when their wishes are con- 


cerned.”’ 
“I gm sure you must be mistaken, Mrs. 





White; for Mrs. Cameron seems to hate her 
cousin.’”’ 
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Alstyne sprang to his feet with an oath, 
ae emitting baleful light. 

“IT congratulate you on being 80 neara 
widow, my love?’’ he sneered. ‘I suppose 
I must obey your prudish fears,and not men- 
tion love until the saintly Cameron, whom 
a A appa is safe under the turf !’’ inso- 

nt 


— right, Mr. Alstyne; I do love 
my husband with my whole heart!’’ she re- 
plied, in a low tone, her face deadly pale. 

‘Satan and furies!’’ he exclaimed, Sensual y. 
‘‘His blood shall pay for this,my beauty; for 
I swear I will not be balked. I suppose you 
have done me the honor to listen to my con- 
versation, Mr. Cameron,’’ with elaborate po- 
liteness, as I appeared on the scene. ‘‘As 
you are obliged to leave the world so soon, T 
am happy to aid you!”’ he sneered, raising a 
revolver. 

There was a wild shriek, a flash and re- 
port, and all was dark about me. 

The next 1 knew! was on the beach, and 
my wife's arms were about my neck, her 
warm kisses on my lips, and her dear voice 
murmuring in my ear, ‘‘I love you! I love 

ou. ’” 
‘*Thank Heaven!'’ i gasped fervently,and 
fell back in a faint. 

I was dangerously ill after this, and Pear! 
nearly killed herself in nursing me. Al 
styne’s excitement had prevented his taking 
correct aim; and the result was only a broken 
arm and a bath in the sea. 

Shrieking for help, Pearl sprang after me, 
and succeeded in keeping my head above 
water until aid arrived, so, after all, I owed 
my life to my darling’s love and courage. 

During my convalescence, Pearl shyly 
contnel that she began to love me before 
we left home, and soon gave me her whole 


heart. 

Jack fled abroad, staying several years. 
He married, at last, a stolid German, ugly, 
old, and very large, who was reported an 
heiress. When too late, he found that a 
small annuity was all she had. He is no 
longer the handsome and fascinating flirt. 
His eyes are bleared, and his features coarse 
and sensual. 

And my little fairy and I are very happy. 

De 
IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


N the wardrobe of an Hebrew lady, the 
most splendid article of clothing was the 
turban, for those who could afford it. 
The poor people had to be satisfied with 

winding a piece of cloth round their heads 
and fixing it as well as they could. The 
turbans were of various colors, and wound 
in different ways; some of them were like a 
high tower. Shoes and stockings were un- 
known, but soles of leather were fastened 
with two latchets. The ladies, who carried 
luxury into every department, and who are 
supposed, even in the present day, to be far 
from indifferent to a nice, neat boot, or to 
elegant slippers, had their shoes, or rather 
sandals. and their latchets, made of colored 
leather; dark blue. violet, and purple were 
favorite colors, The ankles were decorated 
with bracelets of gold or dainty silver chains 
and rings, with tiny silver bells. Hair-nets 
and head-bands were made of gold or silver, 
and worn under the net, extending from one 
ear to the other. Earrings were much 
thought of; we are told of some that 
weighed a thousand and seven hundred 
shekels of gold, and were so large that « 
man could easily put his hand through them. 
Some of the women wore several rings with 
little bells attached to them. They were 
generally made of born or silver. ut the 
most popular ring was the nose ring. The 
left nostri] was pierced for the purpose, and 
a ring made of ivory or metal was put 
through it. Bracelets were favorite orna. 
ments, and were generally worn on the right 
arm. Some of them were exceedingly large, 
so that they reached up totheelbow. Rings 
on the fingers were worn ; chains of fine gold 
or strings of pearis with little silver balls or 
small tinkling bells worn round the neck. 
It was customary to attach ornaments to 
these chains, either with no meaning as the 
crosses which our ladies wear, or to serve as 
amulets; such were round tires like the 
moon, small scent botties, ornaments in the 
shape of serpents, and little gold or silver 
plates on which were written words sup. 
posed to be possessed of magical power. 
—S — 
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Marargtuat Fever.—Persons living in 
marshy to 
miasmatioc will @aa lime 


Test or Ou Purtry.—An Italian pro- 
fessor has soooatiy coastracted ana sppamstns 
Mg — iseaid, allows ine parity of olls to 
Yes mated by the reststance that they offer 
to the passage of ty. Olfve oti—a 
ween conductor than any taken as 

standard of comparison. 


A New Diseasz.—The peculiar disease 


in 4. ph tient imagines that everyshing 


to 3s 
or Xs us affection which maaifeste 


alt on 0 daaai ot &  spaoee—agorapaobdia 
—bas lately attracted the attention of physl- 
cians in Germany. 


Roaca Porson —One of the best means 
of ridding houses of cockroaches is equal 
| ay of powdered borax, Persian insect pow- 

r, and powdered coi nth, well mixed to- 

ther, and thrown about such at are in- 
ested with these troublesome insects, The 
powder, in all cases where its nse has been 
persistent, has by long experience been found 
an infallible remedy. 


GLyceringe.—The use of re- 
tards lactic and alcoholic fermentations. One- 
fifth of glycerine added to milk, at a tem 
ture of fleen to twenty Cogress, preven it 
from turning sour for eight or ten da Une 
half or one-third of glycerine, at same 
temperature, postponed the fermentation of 
milk for six or seven weeks. At higher tem- 

ratures larger quantities are needed to pro- 

uce the same results. 


A New Metat —The manufacture of a 
new metal, composed partly of steel and 

rtly of fron, has been announced in Paris, 

he metal is said to be adapted to the fabrica- 
tion of rails, anchors, etc., where the hard- 
ness of the metal diminishes the wear, and 
increases the resistance of the mass. in the 
construction of safes, plates of this combina- 
tion are said to be proof against all attempts 
to break through them. 


New Mitx Can.—An invention which 
merits notice has just been introduced 
abroad. The invention consists of a milk can 
#0 &rranged that the milk can be ured oat 
to the last drop, but not a drop of water can 
be added to it. Ina the ordinary tin lid, whieh 
is ———e locked with a padlock after the can 
has been filled, is placed « brass vaive, which 
opens outwards. When the can is Capes to 
let the milk out, the vaive opens, and the milk 
flows out; but to add water, the can has to be 
naturally in an upright position, when the 
valve closes by its own weight, and prevents 
ingress. 

ab 


Coton aNnD DEVELOPEMENT.—An 
stract of a paper, by a French scientist, on the 
influence of the different colors of the spee- 
trum on the developement of animals bas 
lately been publis For three years he 
conducted a series of observations on the 
ogee of the trog, of the trout, etc. He placed 
the eggs im vessels plunged irrespectively 
into violet, blue, green, yellow, red and white 
solutions. One of the vessele was kept tn a 
dark closet. Violet light, he says, accelerates 
the development in a remarkable manner, 
and ts followed in this respect by the blue, the 
yellow, and white light. Ked and green ap- 

urto beinjurious, The colors are arranged 
n the following series of diminishing activit 
in promoting development: Violet, biue, yel- 
low, white; darkness, red and green. 


Bue ad Garden. 


PotaTors.—Potatoes cut ten days or two 
weeks before planting, and sprinkled with 
plaster, will sprout eariier and grow better 
than whén catand planted on the same day. 


ArTiFICcIAL Butter —Over 90 000 000 

»unds of artificia! butter was manufactured 
fn this country in 1878, mach of it being sold 
asthe genuinearticise. This 
an influence in depressing t 
poor grades of butter. 

SeELEcTION OF Beep —Darwin’s idea 
that heavy and fine seeds tend > yield the fin- 
est plants, is supported by practical expert- 
ments on turnip seedsin England, which gave 
Lwo pounds seven Ounces per seed in the case 
of large seeds, as against two pounds four and 
one quarter ounces ip the case Of sinall seeds. 


Coat Ow ron PLants.—It is said there 
is nothing like coal oll lo destroy ail kinds of 
insects. A very little, just enough to makea 
colored scum on the surface of a tub of water, 
is enough, and in this the insect-covered plant 
lang: 

used 


am bas had 
«© price of the 


may be dipped, inverting the pot and 
ing only the plant. If too much oll 
the plant may be injured. 


Horses ABRroap —Many teams of fine 
horses in England and Scotland are without 
any hay whatever during some parts of the 
winter months, and yet are in good condition 
from the abundant supply of oats, straw, 
beans, grains, swedish turnips, or steamed po- 
tatoes. Even bean bauims steamed are re- 

arded as good and sufficient substitutes for 

y. 

Hoo Frev.—Three or four bushels of 
corn meal, with a quart of salt, in a hogshead 
of water, stirred cecasionally for tnreeor four 
days until it ferments, is inach better and far 
cheaper than lteeding either miik or corn to 
growing pigs. You cau add bran, middlings, 
or slop to it; and when half used, fill up with 
water, an‘ #0 repeat. adding weal and a littie 
ealt when needed. This «will wiil bear a good 
deal of thinning, and is the cheapest method 
known of making pork. 


Preservation Ov Mitx.—In Germany, 
where the coid-water system is carried out In 
large dairies,an apparentiy effectual pian has 
been hit upon for preventing the milk “turn- 
+ suddenly in tempestuous weather. A 
thin iron-wire Chain is passed turough the 
milk ns, the ends of which are constantly 
in the cold water. The fact that milk keptin 
enamelied or tinned vessels ts less liable to 
sour in bot weather is thought to speak well 
for this new theory. 

Pou.ttry vs. Pork.—An_ enthusiastic 
breeder of poultry says: Farmers will feed 
a bushel of corn to produce gix ponnds of 

rk, while the same amount of corn will 

eep a good laying hen one year, and she will 
P uce atleast twelve dozen eggs. mt mm 
elwhteen cents per dozen, whicn would ¢ 
€2.16; in addition she would rear a brood of 
chickens worth as much more, making a total! 











of nearly five dollars ainst six pounds of 
pork at ten cents, equalling sixty cents. 
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62.00 per Yoar, im Advance. 
CLUB RATES. 
One copy, one year - - - - - gf. 60 
Two coples,ome year « - « « - - to 
Poarcopies,omeyear - - - - + 6.00 
‘Ten copies, one year, and an extra copy to get- 
wr-upofeubh - - - - « « 16,60 


Fifteen copies, “ 
a so er, ane ee & Oe. 
of alae OOP Fear, and one to meted Te 


NOW 8 THE TIME TO ORGANIZE CLUBS. 


Our readers everywhere can aid us by showing 

Tus Poet to their friends and asking them to join 
s . 

By Going so you will confer s favor on us and save 
money for them. For instance! Get three friends 
te joim you and you each got Tus Post one year at 
$i. se. Again: Get the order of ten friends at $1.00 
each, and we send you a copy FREE; or, divide the 
$15.00 by cleven, and you each get your paper for 
$1.37. Or, secure a clab of fifteen with 
free and you get Tus Post ene year—s2 times—at 
only $1.25 each. 

Money for clubs should be sent al) at . 
Additions may be made at any time at same rate. It 
in not pecessary that all the subscribers in a 
should go to the same Post-office. 

Remit al ways by Post-odice money order, draft on 
Philadeiphia or New York, or send money is a 
registered letter. 


#@ To secure the premium oleographs — ‘*The 
White Mountains'' and ‘*The Yellowstone,’’ add 
Fifty Cents for them, unmounted; or, One Dollar, 
mounted on canvas and stretcher, to each sub- 
scription, whether singty or in clubs. 

We send paper and premiums postpaid, in every 

Addreas 
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INTERMISSION FROM LABOR. 
{ee seem to differ very 





“_-= 


widely in the degrees in which they re. 
quire intervals of intermission from a)- 
bor. Not to speak of the familiar varieties 
of constitution with regard tosleep, there 
isno doubt a similar variety with regard to 
the power of continuing any one kind of 
effort for months or years. We have all 
heard accounts, which sounded almost fa- 
bulous to ordinary minds, of writers of fic- 
tion who, as one novel is ended, begin 
another with no more ceremony than their 
neighbors make of taking a fresh sheet of 
paper. Wesee constantly before our eyes 
the manufacture of some kinds of intellec- 
tual tissue which proceeds as uninterrupted- 
ly as ifby machinery. If the product in 
such cases is not of the very highest type, 
the facility of unintermitting ;j production is 
almostas wondertula thing inits way as 
the power of occasional soaring which be 
longs toa different order of minds. The 
minds which produce great works at long 
intervals may, however, possess, for aught 
we know, as great a power of continuous 
labor as those which turn out mental shoddy 
by the yard. Only the power is more com. 
plex; and if we may hazard a guess about 
such matters, we should suppose that its 
flow even when steadicst was likely to be 
composed, as it were, of many currents, 
which so give place toeach other as to af. 
ford intervals of relaxation for each. In 
any great work of imagination, for instance, 
the creative effort must be much more rapid 
and transient thaa the labor of working out 
details, so that the imagination may fold its 
wings for a long rest while the hand is car- 
rying outits orders. A highly-organized 
mind is like a great ship, which pursues its 
appointed course without pause, though the 
officers sleep by turns. Smaller craft may 
have w lie to altogether while the fishermen 
take their rest. 
 — 3 
Witt some, to scold is chronic. Life is 
one long fret. The flesh is feverish, the 
nerves are unstrung, the spirit is perturbed 
and in a state of unrest. The physical con- 
dition and the material suroundings may 
have a strong tendency to disturb our equ- 
animity and to exasperate our feelings; but 
we are to bear in mind that scolding never 
did anybody any good, and witha! grows to 
be very uncomfortable te the party who 
indulgesin it. A great deal of practical 
philosophy is contained in the following 
womanly confession: When disposed to 
grumble over things that cannot be helped, 
Iam reminded of a neighbor of ine who 
once surprised me by throwing away an old, 
rusty knife. It was one ofa set of silver- 
plated knives,and had been spoiled by care- 
leasness. I asked her why she threw it 
away. ‘It is not worth while to be uncom- 
fortable,”’ she said. ‘‘Life is short, and I 
believe in being as happy as I can, and I 
will be happy so far as I can control circum- 


—-_, 





stances. What’sthe use keeping a rusty, 
spoiled knife on the shelf, where it would 
cut me every time I looked at it by its un- 
pleasant reference to my carelessness? You 
see, acting on this theory, I have thrown it 
away. I intend to pursue the same course 
in everything that puzzles me. What I 
don’t like I shall putaway ifI can; I will 
not eat unpalatable food nor associate with 
disagreeable people, and when I feel dis- 
couraged or blueI puton my things and 
take a pleasant walk or cal] on some cheer- 
ful neighbor and come home cheery myself, 
with a good appetite for tea. People who 
areunhappy, discontented and who just 
enjoy life, don't know how much they miss 
for want ofa little effort on their part to 
make themselves happy.’’ Is not the les- 
son which these words embody worth learn- 
ing ? 
. rr © eg 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


FakMING on @ grand scale, even with the 
assistance of improved machinery and im- 
plements, isa dangerous experiment, and 
in the West has terminated disastrously. It 
is estimated thatthe money sunk during 
the past ten years in such undertakings 
amounts to over $100,000, 000. 

Provregssor Charot at Paris finds that the 
electric light has the effect upun very ner- 
vous people of throwing them into a mesme- 
ric state, which the Professor calls lethargy. 
They respond to the gestures of the Profes- 
sor by imitating them. Dr. Darenberg, in 
the Journal des Debates, call it ‘‘the pheno- 
menon of suggestion.’”’ 





Proressor Swing, of Chicago, concludes 
that ‘‘sensationalism”’ is a term which ought 
never to be applied to the manner of thought 
belonging to the pulpit and that is not the 
duty of the preacher to keep every body 
awake. He recalls the fact that while even 
Paul preached # young man went to sleep 
and fell out of the window. 

Gir-s are advised by a Chicago physician 
to always sleep on their backs if they wish 
to keep crow’s feet from the corners of their 
eyes. ‘‘These blemishes,’’ he says, ‘‘are the 
result of sleeping on the sides. The pres- 
sure upon the temples and cheeks leaves 
wrinkles at the corners and underneath the 
eyes which disappear ina few hours, but 
finally become so fixed that neither hours 
nor ablutions will abate them.’’ An advice 
which no doubt will be faithfully observed. 

In Germany school children are instruct- 
ed to distinguish the most common noxious 
from beneficial insects, and to collect and 
destroy the former. In the district of Sege- 
berg, Holstein, the number of May beetles 
taken by the children last season amounted 
to 14,196 kilogrammes (about 31,250 pounds) 
besides 509 pounds weight of the larve# or 
grubs of the same insect. Taking the num- 
ber of beetles to the kilogramme at 929, we 
have the astonishing number of 13,000,000 
of these enemies of the farmer put out of 
the way of doing harm. 

Some statistician has prepared a table of 
wages and the cost of living in England, 
with the price of staple articles of com- 
merce, going back as faras the year 1200. 
During the thirteenth century wages were 
about 50 centsa week, in the fourteenth 
75 cents, and so on slowly until, in the last 
century,they were $1.87. Wheat in the thir- 
teenth century averaged 71 cents, or 84 
days’ labor, a bushel, and now itis worth 
#1.46 a bushel, or 2) days’ labor. In six 
centuries meat has nearly trebled in price, 
but during the same period wages have in- 
creased seven fold. 


ACCORDING to the latest statistics of the 
Holy Synod there were founded in Russia 
last year 137 new sects,of which by all odds 
the most remarkable is that of the Leeches, 
which exists amongst the peasants of 
Gajasowetz, in the Government of Valogda. 
Infants and those of riper years received in- 
to it are baptized in blood drawn from a wo- 
maa, and draughts of warm human blood 
are given to the new-born children of mem- 
bers. The officials of the province declare 
that owing to these practices the mortality 
among the females in the district has greatly 
increased. 


A singular custom still prevails in North 
Wales. Whena person supposes himself 





highly injured, it is not uncommon for him 
to go to some church dedicated to a celebra- 
ted saint and there to offer his enemy. He 
kneels down on his bare knees in the church 
and, offering a piece of money to the ‘ saint, 
calls down carses and misfortunes upon the 
offender and his family for generations to 
come, in the most firm belief that the im- 
precations will be fulfilled. Sometimes they 
repair to a sacred well instead ofa church, 
which is almost worthy of imitation when 
one considers the terrible results of the 
more modern spirit of revenge, which gen- 
erally assumes a murderous guise. 

AsroaD the favorite marquis ring, which 
of late has become so fashionable here, stil] 
holds the supremacy in rings which have 
for design the illustrating or embodying of 
caprice and fancy. Some are shaped into 
lizards, that twine around the finger, with 
diamond eyes and tongue. Others are love- 
knots of gold and enamel, with turquoise. 
Hoops of gold, caught together with tur- 
quoise, or with pearls falling from them, 
are beautiful but delicate for constant wear, 
while rings forthe little finger are worn 
more thanever. A broad band isthe more 
suitable fora finger that is left without a 
guard. 


On the last day of April next New York 
will formally give notice to the world that 
she ‘‘preempts’’ the year of 1889 for the 
purpose of holding a great world’s fair. 
This project has been under consideration 
for several months and has now taken such 
definite shape that there is no doubt of its 
being pushed to completion. The day nam- 
ed is the ninetieth anniversary of the inau- 
gumtion of George Washington as first 
President of the Republic, and it is the 
centenary of that event which is to be com- 
memorated by the exhibition ten years af 
ter. An influential committee has been 
formed to conduct the arrangements, and it 
is contemplated to make the affair national. 

Tue practice in France of fighting duels 
is likely to continue as longas the Gov- 
ernment not only gives its sanction to them 
in the army, but compels officers, under 
certain conditions, to have recourse to them. 
A case in point recently occurred in Al- 
geria. Two officers had a quarrel at mess 
which, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have resuited in nothing more than a few 
days or weeks of misunderstanding. In 
obedience to command, however, they 
tought and one was killed. Itis held by 
the military authorities both in Germany 
and France that the custom is neces*ary in 
order to maintain inthe armya high de- 
gree ef esprit de corps; but this opinion is 
showrg to be unsound by the military exper- 
ience of several modern nations, particu- 
larly that of England and the United Sta- 
tes. 

Tut latest vagary of the Kingof Bavaria 
would make a good foundation fora ghost 
story. Not satisfied with his usual guests, 
he ordered a grand dinner to be prepared 
tor fourteen persons,and invited to the feast 
Louis XIV, and bis court. Louis II. him. 
self sat at the head of the table,and the place 
ot honor was supposed to be occupied by the 
Grand Monarque, the other places being re 
served for the twelve courtiers of his reign 
who were the most renowned for their wit. 
Thus the Bavarian King dined in solitary 
grandeur; for I need not say that the ghost- 
ly guests were conspicuous by their ab 
sence. When the repast was over he went 
to the riding scheol, and having carefully 
calculated how many miles there were be 
tween Hohenschwangau and Innspruck, he 
rode roundand round the school until he 
had accomplished the distance which separ- 
ates the one place from the other. He, 
moreover, stopped twice, once to breakfast 
and another time to dine, as he would have 
done had the journey been a real one. He 
did this that he might be able to boast that 
he had ridden the whole distance from 
Hohensch wangau to Innspruck. 

WHILs there are so many brilliantly col. 
ored descriptions of the wonderful develop- 
ment of wealth in the mining regions, 
which keeps adding fresh fuel to all adven- 
turous spirits, and bas incited so many to 
leave happy homes and a prosperous bus- 
iness, to lose them in the uncertainties of 
mining speculations, there is occasionally 
a reverse side of the picture drawn, which 
is more true to the real condition of that 
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field of enterprise, and a correspondent 
from one of these El Dorado regions tuth-. 
fully says, while drawing « glorious picture 
ofthe immense mineral resourses, that it 
should nottempt anybody to céime who is 
making aliving anywhere else. Mining is, 
at best, an uncertain, self-denying strug. 
gle. Itmay possibly lead toa speedy. for- 
tune, but the chances are hardly one in a 
thousand. It is much more likely to result 
in a life-long drudgery, hoping against 
hope,away from friends and family—e wor- 
rying, unnerving, and,in instances, a heart- 
breaking struggle. But for those who feel 
that they must “try their luck,’’ and who 
have made up their minds to come here, it 
may be well to say that winter is not the 
time tocome. It will be betterto wait un- 
til late in the Spring. Even then winter 
will be scarcely gone in this region. At this 
time there is the certainty of many 
weeks of rough, stormy weather to 
encounter, with limited accommodatians and 
high expenses, before there isany chance 
of getting employment or attempting 
work. 








Proressor R. O. Kedzie, M. D., Presi- 
dent of the State Board of Health of Michi- 
gan and professorin the State Agrical- 
tural College, lately delivered an address 
before the Michigan Legislature, in which 
he explained the manner in which kerosene 
lamps usually explode, which practical hints 
should be known by every one who has oc- 
casion to use the article. He said: “Some 
persons seem ‘to think the explosion of a 
kerosene lamp is caused in the same way as 
a boiler explosion; namely, by the pressure 
of the vapor of the oil inside the lamp. In 
rare instances explosions may be caused in 
this way; forexample, where the ignited oil 
overflows the lamp and the lamp is envelop. 
edin flame. But explosions usually occur 
in another way; namely, where the vapor 
ofkerosene is mixed in proper proportions 
with air, and thus a true explosive mixture 
is formed which will explode with the force 
of a gunshot when fired by flame. This ex- 
plains why a lamp isin more danger of ex- 
ploding when only partially filled with ker- 
osene, because a large amount of space is 
filled with the explosive mixture; it is the 
same as a larger load of powder in a gun. 
Many persons suppose that there can be no 
danger of a lamp explosion unless the whole 
body of the oil in the lamp is heated to the 
flashing point; that because the temperature 
of our rooms never rises to 120 degrees 
there can be no dangerin using oil whose 
flashing point is 120 degrees. But Dr. 
Baker, secretary ofthe State Board of 
Health, has proved by experiment with 
lamps that an explosive mixture may form 
and the lamp may explode while the body 
of oil in the lamp is not above 85 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The temperature of the body 
of oil in the lamp is not the only factor to 
be considered, because different parts of the 
lamp become very unequally heated. If 
you will touch the brass collar of a lamp 
which has been burning for some time you 
will find it quite hot, and the tube support- 
ing the wick is still more strongly heated. 
The formation of vapor will be determined 
by the hottest part of the lamp which cemes 
in contact with the oil. Whenthe com- 
bustion is imperfect from any cause, the 
brass fittings of the lamp become excessively 
heated. Dr. Baker found in his experi 
ments that when the chimney was removed 
by breaking or otherwise, and the lamp 
continued to burn, the temperature of the 
brass collar rose very rapidly in every in- 
stance; in one casein fourteen minutes it 
rose to 161 degrees and in another case in 
ten minutes to 155 degrees Fahrenheit. In 
this last instance very rapid explosions oc - 
cured by the side of the wick, and to pre- 
vent the whole lamp from exploding the 
light was extinguished. In none of these 
experiments did the temperature of the 
body of the oil rise‘above 85 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Many persons on leaving & room 
‘turn down the lamp’ to save oil, but such 
economy is very liable to causea lamp ex- 
plosion, which is anything but economical. 
I know of a case in Charlotte which illus- 
trates the danger of this practice. A lamp 
in @ store was turned down during theab- 
sence of the clerk; a person passing saw the 
lamp explode and by promptly breaking 
open the store he the fre. if 
a light is not needed in a room either extin- 
guish the lamp or leave it burning with the 
usual blaze.” 
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does the bird born in « gilded cage 
Wiinow of the sweet freedom of tke air 
Outside—the madd’ning thrill of boundless 
Bound only by the heavens, biue and fairt 
what does the child whose life has never 


Beyond the inland, narrow small, unfree. 
Know of the grand, calm, passionate, wild 


soul 
That throbs in every movement of the seat 


What does man born blind, and deat, asd 
dumb, 
Know Sioa sweet, strange secrets of the 
Eart 
What do the mountains, standing stern and 


rim 
Knew of the rapturous mystery of birtnt 


What does the woman whose soft, silent li 
Have ne’er been pressed by kisses sw: as 


a 
And sad as joy—what knows she of a love 
That all the storms of Time have never slain? 


WEAKER THAN A 
WOMAN. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 


Ts was Volet’s response to Felix Lons- 





dale’s request about dead Sir Owen's 
wealth— 

“My dear Felix—I have thought 
well over the matter recently discussed by 
us, and I have decided. I know that I am 
weaker than a woman—butI cannot _ 
up my fortune. It seemsto me snch a fool- 
ish thing todo. After being accustomed to 
every luxury I could not give it up. I love 
you, and always shall e you; but the 
test is too hard. I have pict myself back 
in the old scenes, leading the old life, and 
I could not undergo it. I would cheerfully 
share all I have with you, but I cannot give 
it up for you—do you think it quite right to 
ask me? 

‘I do not suppose I shall ever be happy, 
but you will. 1 am not good enough for you; 
and, if you had married me, your Senpiies. 
ment would have been great. You will 
meet some day a noble woman whom you 
will love and marry. I know that in say- 
ing ‘good-bye’ now, I aay it tor ever; but 
for ever Ishall be your unhappy. 

**VIOLET.”’ 

He laid the. letterdown and looked at 
it. He had almost expected such an 
answer, yet his disappointment was 

reat, and his eyes filled with tears. 

t had been very sweet andd ear to him, 
this precious love story—end the end was 
sorrow; still he could not be surprised. 

‘“‘She had chosen that which she loves 
best,’ he said; ‘‘and I cannot blame her 
now. I must try and forget her.’’ 

He did it bravely, as he had done it be- 

fore. He threw his whole heart into his 
work, and fought inch by inch with the 
great master-passion of his life. 
_ For some time atter that it was rumored 
in Lilford that Lady Chevenix was not 
well; that she had lost her color and her 
spirits; that she was ill and saw no one 
Then quite suddenly she sent for Darcy 
Lonsdale, and told him that she had come 
w the conclusion that the air of Garswoud 
did not suit her; that for the future she in 
tended to divide her time between London 
and Paris. To bis surprise she added that 
the Marquis of Renmore had offered to buy 
the Garswood estates, and that she 
thought of selling them to him; but it would 
be only on condition that he retained Darcy 
Lonsdale as his agent. 

_Afier some months, during which Lady 
Chevenix and Felix never met, this was ac- 
complished; but her ladyship’s removal 
was prevented fora time by the sudden 
death of Francis Haye. Then Mrs. Haye 
sold the Limes and went away with her 
daughter. So is came to pass, beiore six 
months was over,the names of Chevenix and 
Haye were no longer to be found in the 
county. 

Great had been the surprise. The whole 
neighborhood was stirred. It was much to 
be regretted that such a change should take 
place. But Lord Arlington and Captain 
Hill said gravely that it was the best thin 
Lady Chevenix could do. She had suffered 
much at the Hall—she would probably be- 
gin quite anew life in an unfamiliar 
place. 

The new occupanté of Garswood—the 
Marquis Renmore “ith histwo maiden sis 
tersand s large household of servants— 
gave satisfaction to the public in general 
than the wealthy baronet had done. It was 
an excellent agency for the Lonsdales, who, 
by dint of industry and perseverance, were 
rapidly amassing a fortune. Darcy was 
growing old, and did not go so often to the 
pone “onal army” were rapidly 

p. Everything was perous 
and happy where so many trials ‘had once 
semed to threaten 
L was one of the g ladies now in 

lford—and very much she enjoyed the 
Le me a nad softened Miss Lester, 

. ve wn 
gro more beautiful and 
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bega the 
was 2is right hand. 

The time that had been foreseen and pro- 
phesied had arrived. The borough of Ord- 
stone was vacant, and through the in- 
terest of Lord Arlington, Felix had been 
returned. 

It was no for every one had 

hesied it. us must and will make 


way to the front when it is allied with 
perseverance and industry; genius alone 
does little. 

“M. P. for Ordstone.”’ Felix Lonsdale 


Like all other men worthy of 
anything, he was ambitious; and it seemed 
tw him that his ambition would be real 


: 


On the evening of the day ofhis election 
t was some relief to him to escape ftom the 


with Evelyn. How she rejoiced 
with him! w she exulted in his success! 
How wise and sweet she was in her counsel! 
It seemed to him as though his soul had 
found one more than a friend. 

**My foot ison the first step of the lad. 
der. Eve, how high shall I climb, do you 
think?’ 

He never forgot the beautiful carnest 
look on her fair face as she an- 
8s wered—— 

‘‘As high as heaven, I hope.’’ 

And those tew words, from the tender lips 
of anuble woman, were to him like an elo- 
quent sermen. From that hour his life 
seemed to have higher and better aims; and 
into it came no dream of woman's love, un- 
til one day, Kate having some leisure, had 
a long conversation with him. 

“Can you understand an allegory, Felix?’’ 
she asked him. 

‘Yes, I think so,’’ he replied. 
madre.’’ 

‘There was once & man,” oa Kate, 
‘who stood with his feet firmly planted 
upon the earth, and his eyes very often 
looking up at the clouds. At his feet lay a 
most beautiful pearl of priceless value, and 
at a distance lay » worthless piece of shin 
ing glass. This manof whom I speak trod 
upon the pearl until it was almost hidden 
in the dust, while he went eagerly in 
search of the bit of glass. Do you un- 
derstand, Felix?’’ she asked, after a few 
minutes. 

“Only very vaguely, madre. I am the 
man. recognize the bit of shining glass 
but not the pearl ”’ : 

“Not the pearl!” repeated Kate. ‘‘Well’ 
that proves what I have often thought, that, 
while men may be clever and intellectual, 
they may, at the same time, be blind as 
bats. That pearl has been under your eyes 
for many years. Ah, I see youdo not un- 
derstand!”’ 

Nor did he. Kate went on talking 4o 


‘Try me, 


m. 

“You will bea man of mark, Felix— 
every one saysso. But you will be like all 
other men; you will want a good wife. If 
the facts could be got at it would be found 
that some of the greatest men of the day, 
owe much of their fame to the wise guidance 
of a wise wife.’’ 

“I believe that,’’ he replied; ‘‘—ah, well, 
we need not talk about it, madre. I suppose 
a man’s fate issettled for him.’’ 

‘‘A man’s fate is just what he likes to 
make it,’’ declared Kate. ‘‘When you are 
inclined to marry, never mind beauty, look 
out for a noble woman—nobility of charac- 
ter is better than beauty.”’ 

The words struck him as being but the re- 
petition of other words writtea to him. 

“The world is full of noble women,”’ 
Kate continued. ‘‘Look at Eve Lester. 
Where would you find one sweeter, more 

or noble? She is true and tender 
and earnest; she has a fund of clear common 
sense; she has a vivid bright imagination, a 
quick poetical fancy; and, as for beauty, I 
gee more in her sweet fair face than in any 
face I have ever seen.”’ 

«Eve Lester!’ he cried. ‘‘Certainly no 
woman could be nobler. Ob, madre, is she 
the 1?’ 

“Yes, you most blind, most dear, most 
obtuse of good boys! She is the pearl, and 
you never saw her in your hurry to pick up 
the worthless shining colored g/ass.”’ 

Eve Lester. How blind he had been! 
He looxed up at Kate. 

«Do you know, madre,”’ he said, ‘‘she has 
been so mucha part of my life—all my life— 
that I have never thought of her apart from 
myself.”’ 

) {A wise woman always knows when ahe 
has said enough. Kate the conver 

sation; sor could he persuade her to say 
more about Eve. But the ides had taken 





hold of him; and Kate smiled softly w od 
was 


THE SATURDAY 


Felix had never realized until then what 


ble in him, all desires. She 
had his ambition; had shown him 
his road in life. He had never dreamed 


like ht and 

consolation. She had offered him her all, 

ed when we would 

eat thinking of her, he 

recalled a thousand instances of her sweet 
wisdom and goodness. 

“Tt is true,”’ he mused; ‘‘we are some- 
times perfectly ignorant of our greatest 
blessings. I never have known al! 
that Eve has been to me until [ lost her.’’ 

Under this new light, he said to himself 
that he must see ber, he must go over and 
talk to her, he must discover what she really 
was to him—how dear, how needful—and 
he would do it at once; there should be no 
delay. 

He went the next day, and the result of 
their conversation was that he did not leave 
her until she had promised to be his wife; 
for he found that she loved him, and had 
loved him only all her lite—he found out 
that he had indeed been blind and foolish, 
for she was really the one great treasure of 
—_ me 

e engagement «florded the greatest of 
pleasure to all their friends; there was not 
one dissentient voice. ° 

And now indeed Kate Lonsdale was 


happy. 

F shall be the dowager Lady Lonsdale,’’ 
she said to Eve, with a nappy laugh. ‘‘There 
has been only one mistake from the begin 
ning. Felix ought to have chosen you from 
the first.’’ 

‘It is sufficient,’’ returned Eve, ‘that he 
has chosen me now.”’ 

She asked him one day: 

‘“‘Why do you always call me ‘ Pearl,’ 
Felix? It is not my name.” 

“Tt is my name for you,” he replied, ‘‘and 
I shall use no other.’ 

Bat he never told her why; the past con- 
versation between Kate and himsel! remained 


secret. 

There could have been no happier mar- 
riage. Felix had a beautiful house prepared 
for his wife—not the pretty cottage orne 
where his golden-haired love had stood and 
decided that it was not good enough for her, 
but a fair and pleasant mansion, standing in 
the midst of sunny grounds—a home that a 
princess might have envied because of its 
artistic beauty and —_ eet 

It was a quiet wedding, but Eve would 
have it so. She would have neither carriages 
nor a train of bridesmaids, nor children 
strewing flowers, nor any of the ceremonies 
that attend a country public wedding. She 
walked quietly to the dear old church at 
Lilford, looking very fair and sweet, with 
the light flush caused by the morning air on 
her tace. The sunlight streamed in at the 
windows as she plighted her faith to the 
only man she had ever loved, and whom dhe 
was to love forever. 

Then Felix took her away to the Lakes, 
and they were very happy. 

They were sitting one day on the border 
of Windermere, when Eve raised her sweet 
face to her husband and said : 

‘Felix you love me very much now ?”’ 

‘Yes, my pearl—more than you know,”’ 
he replied. 

‘Do you—do not be cross with me be- 
cause I ask the question—do you ever think 
ot Violet ?’’ 

He took her hands in his own and kissed 
thei. 


‘‘Liaten, darling,’’ he said. ‘I will an 
swer you in other words than my own 
—sweeter indeed than any words I could 


gay : 


** *Witbin the kingdom of my seul 

I bid you enter, love, to-day — 

submit my life to your control, 
And give my beart up w your sway. 


* ‘One only thought remains apart, 
And will forever s remain, 
There ts one chamber in my heart 
W here even you might knock tu vain. 


**A haunted chamber, long ago, 
I closed it, aud I cast key 
Where deep and bitter waters fow 
Into a Waste and silent sea. 
* *Dear. itis haunted. All the rest 
Is yours; but | have shut that door 
Forever now. ‘Tis even best 
That | should euter it no more. 
***No more. It is not well to stay 
With ghosts: their very look would scare 
Your joyous loving smile away — 
So never try cuter there. 
** ‘Cheek, if you love me, all regret 
That this one thought remains apart; 
Now iet us smile, dear, and forget 
The bauuted chamber in wy heart.’ '’ 


When he had finished, he bent down and 
kissed the fair face, and Eve knowing the 
way to his heart, said— 

“I am quite content, and I trust you ”’ 
And they talked of other things, while 
_the sun shone over the lake and the birds 
sang their sweetest. 


CHAPTER XLIX, awn Laer. 
Five years had passed since Felix took bis 
fair wife home to Eden House—he would 








im thought during the remainder of that 


*‘How can I possibly leave little Lester?’’ 
she said. ‘‘Aunt Jane would take great 
care of him, but she says he want reforming 
_ a should not to have him re 
lormed.”’ 


i pe 

Eve w too to ° 

No happier household ever settled i, 
modern Baby 


very mi i, where hla wife could 
very nice “ 
enjoy Eales tehes heart's conteat. 


ve was wise in one respect. She 
merged the wife in the mother. She 
aogueed her pee her child. 
was 80 discreet ap the management 
of her time that, while she was one of the 
most devoted mothers in the 
at the same time one of the most 
wives. Felix never felt, as 
do, that he had a rival in his 

They went to London when Parliament 
opened, and when May came round the 
great city wore ite fairest dress. 

The at breakfast on right morning, 
with ‘the unequalled,’’ as called him, 
rolling on a thick at her when a 
letter was brought ad to ‘Mrs. Felix 
Lonsdaie, 13 Upper Park Gardens,"’ and, 
he placed it in his wife’s hands, Felix re- 
cognized the delicate handwriting, while he 
smelt a faint odor of violets. 

Eve opened it quickly, and then, and 
breathless, looked up at her bus 

“Listen, Felix,’’ she said, after a few 
seconds; and she read: 


“Mv dear Eve,—I should like to see you 
and Felix once more. My husband is not 
well, and the doctors have ordered him to go 
to the South of France or Italy—we think of 

oing to Florence—and it may be years be- 
ore | return. Let me see you both betore I 
go. When I read your names amongst the 
arrivals, it seemed to me that a breath of 
Lilford air passed over me. ‘You will not 
refuse me the last favor I shall ever ask from 
you? Call at Rokely House at two o'clock 
today. I shall wait for you. 
‘Ever your friend, 
“Viotet Roxevr.”’ 


Eve looked,up again. 

“Rokely!’’ she said. 
Violet married again?’ 

‘She married the Duke of Rokely three 
months ago,’’ replied Felix. ‘‘I said noth- 
ing © you sboutit. She married one of the 
wealthiest dukes in England.’’ 

‘She was beautiful enough for a duchess,’’ 
said Eve gently. 

“She is not eo beautiful in my eyes as you, 
my pearl,’ rejvined Felix—and there was 
truth io his voice. His wife smiled. 

‘*What about the haunted chamber?” she 
asked. 

“It is swept and garnished,’’ he replied 

She smiled proudly. 

‘When I beard what you said about it, I 
made a resolution that | would get into the 
haunted chamber,’’ she told him. ‘‘Some 
one said once that blondes were all insipid 
aud weak of purpose. It is not true, is it, 
Felix ?”’ 

““No,”” he replied. 

“Now,’” said his lovely wife, “if I looked 
into that chamber what should I see ?’’ 

‘Your own image,’’ he answered; and she 
believed bim, 

“We will go and see Violet, Duchess 
of Rokely,’’ she said, ‘if you are willing. 
That is not the letter of a happy woman.”’ 
She understood why he was 80 anxious 
about her toilet-—why he insisted that she 
should wear the fashionable spring silk and 
the pretty Parisian boonet. He kissed_her 
her when she stood ready dressed. , 
“Lam so proud of you, my darling,’’ he 
whispered 
And those few words brought a lovely 
flush to her fair face and made her fairer 
than ever; then they drove off together to 
Rokely House. 

It was one of the finest ducal mansions in 
London. Eve wasawe struck as the great 
hall door opened and she saw the liveried 
servants and the magnificence that might 
have befitted the palace of a king er 
Grace the Duchess of Rokely was at home, 
and awaited them ‘ 

They went through suite afier suite of 
magnificent rooms until] they reached her 
Grace's own boudoir, where she had elected 
to receive them. It wasa superb apartment 
—octagon shaped—the els and ceilin 
most exquisitely painted, the hangings al 
of blue velvet aad gold; priceless treasures 
of art lavishly scatiered around, bubl, mar- 
quetry, old chins, rare pictures, most exqui- 
site statues—orpaments of guid aad silver; 
and infthe midst of al! this magnificence stood 


‘Why, Felix, is 





an imperially beautiful woman, who looked 
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Her more fully developed ; 
her fair face semething in it haugh- 
ther and colder. ‘Very proud she looked as 
she stood there, in her favorite col- 
ors, blue and white—a dress of blue velvet 
relieved by trimmings of white silk. In one 
hand she held a priceless fan; the other 
ber and jewelled hand lay upon the 
ta 

Her lovely face grew white even to the 
lips as Eve and Felix entered the gorgeous 
room—but she advanced to meet them; she 
took Eve’s hand in her own, and looked at 
Felix. 

“I am so glad to see you. It was kind of 
you tocome. I lon to see you both be. 


fore I went. Sit down and talk to me—tell 
me all about Lilford. I shall never see it 
again.”’ 


Very soon Eve told her all she knew; and 
then, as Lilford—to her—meant the baby, 
she entered into a description of his charms. 
Was she mistaken, or did she really see 
tears shining in the proud eyes? 

“T am so glad you have a little son, Felix. 
I hope he will grow up like you, as good, as 
true, andas noble.’’ Violet's face flushed, 
and she bent her proud charming head be- 
fore them. “I may never see you again,”’ 
she said; ‘‘let me say out to you al) the 
thoughts that are in my heart. J am glad 
that you are married. I am glad, Eve, that 
Felix has found comfort in your love,—love 
him always, love him truly, Jove him well; 
and—oh, believe me, Eve!—if you have lit- 
tle daughters, teach them that life holds no 
treasure like love; that wealth, fame, titles, 
honors, are the shadow, love the sub 
stance.’’ 

“I shall be sure to teach them #0, for I be- 
lieve it,’’ remarked sweet, wise Eve. 

“I was always weaker than a woman,” 
declared Violet, with a proud sad smile 
‘| flung a treasure from me and lost it. 
Now I have everything that in my wildest 
dreams I ever longed for. 1 wear a coru 
net; the world lies at my feet; and with it 
all, when I wake sometimes, my pillow is 
wet with tears; for y heart is lonely, and 
will be lonely until I die. Still I have made 
my own choice."’ 

Felix saw a beautiful Sevres vase on the 
table near which she stood; it held # spray of 
lilac. 

"You retain your love for the old home 
flowers,’’ he said. 

She took the lilac from the vase, and held 
it to her lips. 

“I keep them near me always,’’ she said, 
‘‘when they arein bloom. Do you remem 
ber the lilac bushes at home, Felix ?’’ 

Yea, he remembered them—and how he 
suffered the bitterness of death, while the 
wet branches waved above his head. 

Then she asked some questions about their 
home and their home life. 

“You are very happy?’ she said. ‘Tel! 
me that; it will be the pleasantest thing I can 
hear ’’ 

**Yes,"’ 
happy.”’ 

She crew a costly ring from her finger. 

‘*Eve,’’ she said, ‘‘wear this for my sake 
—it would grieve me #8 much if you re 
fused. Now put your arms round my neck 
—you, the true wife of a true man—and kiss 
me. Say ‘Good bye, Violet.’ I never hear 
my Own name now, and lam tired of ti- 
tles.’’ 

Felix held her hand one minute in his 
own 

“Good bye,’’ she said. ‘In the midst of 
your happy life do not quite forget me; try 
to remember me as you knew me years ago 
—not as you know me now.”’ 

And they went away, leaving her, in the 
midst of her desolate splendor, with the 
spray of lilac in her band. 


replied Felix, ‘‘we are very 


[THE END. } 
—_- . ~<—-— 

STRANGE Porsontnc —A singular case of 
arsenical poisoning recently occurred in 
Colorado. A young lady mysteriously be 
came ill, Her appetite tailed, her face be- 


came ghastly pallid, her features bloated, 
and the lower limbs swelled. Her body was 
racked by intense pain, and finally her con- 
dition became so unendurable that she almost 
longed for death. The physician was satis- 
fled from the signs that she was suffering 
from poison, but the most rigid investiga. 
tion failed to reveal the methods by which 
she had received the poison. One day the 
doctor saw the young lady s wash when it 
came home, and the singular lustre of the 
linen struck him as remarkable. He seized 
—_ this as a possible clew,and upon inter 
wing the negro wWasherwoman, dis- 
cov that she used arsenic in her starch. 
Then the whole case was plain. The pa- 
tient was afflicted by arsenic poison produced 
by absorpuon. 
ee 
Two boys came from Springfield, Mass., 
to New York, in 1565, on an excursion gotten 
up by twoof the churches to see the Great 
. One of the boys went through on 
a hali-fare ticket, saying that he was under 
fifteen years of age, though he was really 
overit. He now lives in Hartford, Conn., 
and has just written to the churches that he 
is willing to pay the difference in the fare 
with — His conscience has been 
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THE EV ERLASTING PirY. 


As lies the biue bebind the thu nder-cioud, 
As lurk the snowdrops ‘neath the 


snow, 

Aas the bright buds til] April calis aloud 

= —- within the black and 

a 

80, despite care and sorrow, loss and 

God's loving pity guards His chtidren's $ 
Oh, in our darkness let us trust Him yet, 

W hose Comforter each patient soul a-vaits. 





Believe the rankling wound in love is sent, 
Believe the grief in chastening mercy comes, 
And so tbe bitter ‘why’ to faith will meit, 
And sorrow smile among-her darling's tombs 
Watching the violets gem {ns grassy lane 
That late in desolate winter chili we trod, 
Let the sweet fowers preach lo the lonely pain 
The everlasting pity of our God. 


Misunderstood. 


BY M. 











is no congenial spirit in the whole 

wide world,” sighed Caleb Simmons, 

as he read the publisher's letter. ‘‘I 
was # fool,’’ he said loftily, ‘‘to hope that a 
man who makes a trade—a base trade, of 
the noblest powers of the human mind, 
should comprehend the breathing and burn- 
ing aspirations of my soul;’’ and though 
Caleb was really very unbapy, he found 
great comfort in thinking what a low- 
minded individual was the writer of the let- 
ter belore him. 

Caleb Simmons was a very respectable and 
amiable young man, but he had unfortun- 
ately conceived the idea that he was a poet, 
because he could sometimes write verses 
which were not intolerably bad, and with 
which be occupied, week after week, the 
poet’s corner of ‘‘The Jonesville Suan.’’ 
Though they were never read by any one 
in particular, vet they were in print, and 
w the mind of their author at least fur- 
nished proof sufficient that he was a great 
poet, who only needed to be known, to be 
appreciated and receive the enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the public. Caleb's verses were 
very much admired by his two younger 
brothers. Algernon, his elder brother, was 
rather more sparing of his praises, and de. 
clared that Cale would never be worth a 
straw if he kept on in that lineof business, 
and kindly offered him a sharein his own 
business; but he rejected the advice and the 
otter as coming from ‘‘an  uncongenial 
spirit;"’ and continued to write until he 
had collected a quantity of mediocre verses, 
enough to make a large volume, should 
they be published. 

He was the third son; there were two 
more to come after him, tur Mrs. Simmons 
had died sixteen years betore our story 
opens, leaving no daugh'er. Mr. Simmons 
wished earnestly, he said, that ‘‘Caleb 
would take hold and do something.’’ 
Charley and Elbert could help him enough 
about the farm. Charley was only seven- 
teen, but he could du a better day’s work 
than his elder brother, and even Elbert, 
who was still younger, oflen surpassed 
Caleb at harvest. The truth was, Caleb 
considered work as below his genius, and 
seldom or never worked with a hearty good 
will, not remembering the words of the 
wise mao of the olden time, ‘‘Whatsoever 
Umy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.’’ 

Being a poet, Caleb had of course fallen 
in love; he considered that part of his pro- 
tession # duty; but when he ventured to offer 
his lady-love a poem, in which the state of 
his feelings was set forth, adorned with 
countless adjectives, pretty Emily Wood, 
after a vain effort to keep her countenance, 
had burst into a fit of irrepressible laughter, 
at the verse where she was compared to 
Dido, Minerva, and Joan of Arc, all ata 
time; her lover had set her down at once as 
sn ‘‘uncongenial spirit "’ 

This misfortune, however, only furnished 
new stock in trade to our youthtul bard. 
He at once came to the conclusion that his 
heart was broken and congratulated himseif 
on being a ‘fellow that had losses.’’ He 
was quite vexed to flad himself hungry 
when he arrived at home after his return 
from Mr. Wood's. He sat up that night to 
write tour bitter effusions upon blighted 
hopes, crushed aflectiens, and so forth. and 
said that ‘’The sun of bis life had sunk un- 
der seething billows of dark despair, which 
covered his storm-tossed soul, but that he 
was guing to hide them under a veil—a bit- 
ter and hollow veil of delusive joy.’’ Sev- 
eral figures, considered according to the usual 
rules of composition, but when one is in- 
spired, and has a broken heart, one cannot 
stand upon trifles He found that these 
verses, if added to his former stock, would 
complete the volume, and he forthwith de- 
termined to publish. The manuscript was 
soon prepared, and in spite of his father’s 
advice, sent to a well-known puolishing 
house. In a week it was returned witha 
very polite though decided letier, to the ef- 
fect that the firm could not think of under- 
taking to publish ‘“The Lady of Granada 
and other Poems;’’ the receipt of which un- 

rateful intelligence was the cause of the 
oo soliloquy quoted at the opening of my | 
**How d'ye do, Caleb?’’ cried his brother 
Algernon, g into the room, with his 
whip in bis hand. ‘‘Hollo! What is the 


N' one understands me—no one. There 


POST. 





every friend you have in the world. 
—- tell me; don’t look so disconso- 


Though Algernon was uncongenial, there 
was something in the tone of sympathy that 
opened Caleb's heart, and he wold his 
brother the wholestory. ‘‘Aad now there 
is the end of it all,’’ he concluded, as he 
gave Algernon the publisher's letter, and 
tnen—he could not help it—he dropped his 
head upon the table, and fairly cried. 
Poor Caleb! The disappoiatmeat was none 
the less bitter because his poems were noth- 
ing above mediocrity. They were his, and 
he loved them, every one, as though they 
had been his children 

‘‘Why, brother, I'm sorry you feel so 
down hearted about this,”’ said Algernon. 
‘Come, now, don’t. Let me see it,”’ con- 
tinued the elder, kindly, after a pause, dur- 
ing which Caleb did not raise his head, and 
poor Algernon was dreadfully uncomforta- 
ble between his pity for his friend, and his 
conviction that the publisher was not alto- 
gether unreasonable. ‘‘Let me see it, wont 
you? Come.”’ 

Algernon seemed to have an idea, that 
there was a great power in the word, and 
80 he askedhim affectionately to ‘‘come,”’ 


again. 

Caleb raised his head at last, and dis- 
consolately pushed the manuscript toward 
his brother, who opened at the effusion en- 
titled: 

THE BARD'S LAMENT. 
“A broken heart is mine, my friend, 
A broken heart is mine; 
O, ask me not my brow to wreathe, 
With tendrils of the vine.” 


‘‘Who ever did ask you, Caleb?’’ said his 
brother, simply. The poet turned away 
without reply, thinking mournfully that 
‘‘no one understood him.’’ 


“Beneath my cold and smiling lip, 
The sigh will often start; 

And O! reflect, a stified worm 
ls gwnawing at wy heart.”’ 


“Go, call the cruel tiger kind, 
And press hii to tbv heart; 
Go norse the lawless lion's miad, 
And say, ‘how good thou art.’ 


“Go, sf thou all that mortal may— 
Do all that mortal can; 

But O, for mercy, never say 
There's gratitude in man.” 


‘‘Look here, now, Caleb, you don’t 
really think that, do you?’ asked the 
elder. 

.“*Yes, I do,’’ answered the younger, bit- 

terly. 
“O, no you don’t, remonstrated Alger- 
non; ‘‘because you happen to be @ man 
yourself, you know, and I am sure you 
would not set yourself up above all the rest 
of creation in that way.’’ 

There was something in this view of the 
case, and Caleb was silent. 

‘‘Now I don't want to distress you, but 
just read over these verses, and tell me, can- 
didly, what you think of them.”’ 

He had a distrustful feeling that he might 
not tind them quite so deepas he had at 
first thought them, but reluctantly enough 
he complied with the request. 

They were absurd, certainly. What 
could be the object of complimenting a lion 
in that style, and so affectionately saluting 
atiger. Heturned page atter page, and 
one passage after another struck his eye as 
being weak, foolish, positively ridiculous. 
How could he have been so blind? 

‘‘What do you think, Caleb?’ asked his 
brother. 

It was a hard acknowledgement to make, 
but Caleb was not without sense, nor more 
falsely proud than other mortals. 

‘You are right.”’ he said. ‘You are 
perfectly right. They are not worth reading 
after all,’’ and he turned aside, for his lip 
quivered. 

‘That's right, mafly and honorable said 
Algernon, cheeringly. ‘‘Now what shall 
you do? Because isn’t it most time 
you did something? It’s hard work for the 
best writers to live by their pens, sometimes, 
I'm told, and how do you think you can 
make a living at it? because a living must 
be made, you know.”’ 

‘No, I cannot.’’ 

‘Well, then, Caleb, wont you take the 
otter I made you a year ago; 1 should like 
w have you with me right well,’’ said the 
elder, affectionately; ‘‘and you know it 
would please father better than anything 
else in the world;’’ and Algernon took his 
brother's hand. 

‘Yes, I will, and thank you for it hear. 
tily.’” said Caleb, at last, returning the 
pressure. ‘I have been very toolish,’’ he 
continued, with an effort; ‘“‘but I will try 
and do something worth while, hereafter.”’ 
And though Caleb did not know it, there 
was more poetry in these simple words than 
there wasinthewhole of ‘‘The Lady of 
Grenada.”’ 

And be did try, and succeeded. He sel. 
dom writes verses now, and still more sel- 
dom exhibitethem. He has come to: the 
sensible conclusion that ‘a poet must be 
berm, and not made.’’ 





A Kentucky divine writes to a New York 
paper: “Your meéentien of the minister whe 
ea ‘If Thou rememberest,’ etc. is more 


rayer-meeting and the preacher pra 





matter? Why, you lookas if you hed lost 


B equaled. It was a Monday meeas 


hou hastseen by the morning papers 
the Sabbath was desecrated yest , a 
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BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Rosstan Roors.—All over Russia, where 
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people cannot afford copper or gold, they 
paint their domes, pinaacles, and 

The metal roofs of the 
secote houses are covered the fa- 
vorite hue, though often too w to suit 
Western eyes—green in setting of 


green. 

Kisstno —‘‘My hand toa gentleman, 
cheek to a friend; but my lips must be 
for my lover,’’ says the French girl; 
surely this rale is a wise one. Pretty 
among the French kiss each other on 
cheeks. The German men put 
arms about each other and kiss the 
The Italians kiss the lips and cheek and 
tip of the fair one’s ear. So do the Span- 
iards. 

Curnese Lapies Pets.—Chinese ladies 
visit each other oceasionally, chat together, 
embroider, drink tea, eat sweetmeats, an 

t out their pets and set them to fighting. 

bese creatures are not cats, or or 
parrots, or monkeys, but crickets, . 
are not just like any crickets we have. a 
are about as large as our grasshoppers, 
look very much like them, with their drab 
coats, and long spindle legs, and knowing 
eyes. They are easy to tame, and each lady 
has her special pet, which she keeps in a 
beautifully carved little bamboo cage. 

Toe CaMEL as A ScapEcoat.—A 
singular account of the use to which a 
is sometimes put, is given by the traveler 
Bruce. He tells us that he saw One em- 
ployed to appease a quarrel between two 
parties, something in the same way as the 
scapegoat was used in the religious services 
of the Jewish people. The camel being 
brought out was accused by both parties 
of all the injuries, real and supposed, which 
belonged to each. All the mischief that had 
been done they accused this camel of doing. 
They upbraided it with being the cause of 
all the trouble that had separated friends, 
called it by every opprobrious epithet, and 
finally killed it, and declared themselves 
reconciled over its body. 

A Srrance Promissory Norte —A su- 
perstitious old Japanese woman holds prob- 
ably the most remarkable promissory note 
on record. She was afflicted with grene 
of her left leg, and after trying all known 
remedies in vain, the doctor was compelled 
toamputate it. The old woman raiseda 
loud outcry at this, saying that if the leg 
was taken away she could not use it in 
heaven when she died, but would be com- 
pelled to hobble about to all eternity. The 
physician, to allay her superstitious fears, 
drew up a promissory note, binding himself 
to take good care of the member during her 
lile, and at her death to restore it in 
ample time to afford her its use in the world 
to come. 

THE Texas TARANTULA.—The tarantula 
is the desperado of the spider family; it fre- 
quently attains the size of the hand, and 
with its great glaring black eyes and fright- 
ful claws seldom fails to present an appear- 
ance so formidable that a sensitive lady, 
even if used to seeing the tarantula, will 
ecream at thesight. The tarantula is, in 
fact, only a big spider, and usually makes 
his home on the open prairie, dwelling with 
his family in a nest concealed beneath the 
tall grass. If you attack him in his retreat, 
you will very soon repent your temerity, 
for he springs at you likea tiger, jumping 
to an astonishing height—sometimes three 
or four feet. He is one of the most poison- 
ous of the family, and his bite is said to be 
more fatal than that of the rattlesnake. 
INGENIOUs RascaLity.—A most inge- 
nious piece of rascality has just been perpe- 
trated upon a wealthy French merchant 
living uear Paris. He received a letter 
telling him that a box of treasure was hid- 
den in his garden,and that the writer would 
reveal the spotif he was allowed to take 
half the money. After some hesitation the 
merchant accepted these terms, and his cor- 
respondent soon paid him a visit. Sure 
enough a chest was discovered containing 
$1,600 in silver. The stranger took his 
half, but flading it very heavy asked the 
merchant to give him notes for his share. 
The merchant was only too pleased to ac- 
commodate his benefactor, and was in high 
glee until he found that all the silver pieces 
were counterfeit. F 

Love oF FLowrErs —One pleasant fea- 
ture of Paris is, that here and there, even 
in the densest quarters, you may see, peep- 
ing over lofty walls, or at the bottom of 
some tunnel like arehway, fragments of 
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groves, which, on ngafer acquaintance, 
will be found to be cooled by fountains and 
adorned by sta 


y: Those who cannot 
enjoy the luxury of a plat of ground, make 
gardens in green boxes on their-window- 
sills, or buy pots of sweet basil, the helio- 
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There isa low refrain trom a silent room 
Heavy with dast aod $ 
Like a stave from an oldea love 4ong 
Is it borne to my dreamy ears. 
and I grope at the ye | ae, 
and search for the ras ey 
Thnat opens the guoeey chamber 
Where the veiled portraits be. 


I pxer through the dreamy half-light 
as the pictutes on the wall: 
some draped {a a mist of glory, 
and some in a gloomy pail. 
There are some that ¢low oa the canvas, 
Like the boaatifal hues of even; 
and the teader gracs of one who came 
Betwixt my soul and Heaven. 


‘here are pictures sketch'd in the preface, 
When life was @ sealed book, 

Of the barefoot children who used to wade 
Yor mint in the meadow brook. 

There are eyes will look in mine no more, 
There are lips that are sealed for aye; 

They live—but ab, they’ve been da to me 
Yor many and many a day! 


Aud they beckon with shadowy fingers, 
And they charm me with music low 

As I sitand Goa the weird-like ught— 
The jight of the lon . 

And slowly the dayli St f fading, 
And slowly the 8 ows fall. 

As I glide from the phantom chamber 
With the portraite on the wall. 


—_ oa 


The Mystery. 


\e NELLIE ARCHER was one 











of the prettiest little widows that 

ever looked fascinating in the flut- 

ter of black ribbons and trans- 
parent crapes ; yet, somehow, no one was 
ever jealous of the affectionate, warm- 
hearted beautiful young widow. For was 
she not always ready to help the helpless, 
care for the careless, and think for the 
thoughtless? You couldn’t help wondering 
what people did in the benighted times be- 
fore Mrs. Archer came on to the stage of 
life, so indispensable did she seem to human 
comfort. 

So, of course, the very evening of the 
day that Mildred Wilton became engaged to 
Henry Forrest, she came up through the 
evening twilight, with incense of flowers 
scattered on her path, and tiny fire-fly 
lamps hung in all the bushes to illume her 
way, totell Nelly about it. It was just as 
natural as thinking aloud. 

‘In love, you dear, foolish thing!’’ said 
Mrs. Archer, laughingly, imprisoning both 
Mildred’s fluttering hands, and looking 
archly under the down-sweeping fringes of 
her timid eyes. ‘‘Well, every woman must 
come, sooner or later, to the time when 
some great six-footer becomes glorified in 
her sight, and whose words are like the law 
and the prophets. May you never awake 
from the blissful dream, love !’’ 

* 7 . * 


PO is so changed, somehow !”’ said Mil- 


The moon, which had been a narrow slit 
of pearl when Henry Forrest first whispered 
his love into Mildred's willing ear, was now 
on the wane, and poor Mildred was crying 
on Mrs. Archer's shoulder. 

‘‘How, dearest ?’’ said Nelly, stroking the 
dark disheveled hair, while she p her 
— cheek against Mildred’s burning fore- 


“He is so grave and self-absorbed,’’ re- 
plied Mildred , ‘‘and when he looks at me 
it is with such a pitying glance. And two 
or three times some unspoken sentence has 
quivered on his lips. Nelly, do you sup- 
puse—can it be possible that he has ceased 
to love me, and wishes to be released from 
our engagement ?”’ 

‘Not a bit of it love,”’ said Nelly; ‘‘don’t 
distress your dear little head. It will all 
come right, Iam sure. You know that 
financial affairs are in a very critical state 
just now, and all business men are neces- 
sarily anxious.”’ 

“Do you think that is all?’’ murmured 
Mildred, gradually hushing her sobs, and 
drawing closer to her comiorter, as a child 
distressed by sorrowful dreams clings to its 
soothing nurse. 

“Of course it is,”’ said Nelly. ‘And 
now, love, it is growing late, and I must 
send youhome. Go by the upper path, 
Mildred ; it is less damp than the road along 
the river side.”’ 

What possessed her to set out by the 
river side, in spite of Mrs. Archer’s warn- 
ing? Perhaps because that way was near 
¢st—perhaps because the finger of fate was 
in the thing ; for as she approached a dense 
mass of silver birch woods that skirted the 

the sound of low voices made her 
start behind the trees with an uneasy con- 
sciousness that she was not alone. The 
tones came nearer, and as the speakers 
emerged into the uncertain moonlight from 
the shadowed plaee where the wound 
through a deep glen, her heart stood still 
with horror. She knew the promenaders 
well. Was this the reason that Nelly had 
desired her to go by the willow path? Ob, 
false friend, recreant lover! no need to ask 
why Henry was 


“Nelly, you are an angel—what should I 
do without you?”’ she heard him say, as 
they paused at the path that led to Mrs. Ar- 
cher’s home. Nelly shook her head, iaugh- 


ingly 
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“Mind,” she said, ‘not a word of this to 
Mildred—poor little Mildred !’’ 

There are times when a minute seems to 
compress into its seconds all the bitterness 
th can, how og this ree Rp A 

night was to Mil- 
dred Wilton’s breckie heart. = 
By morning's faint sown, however, Mil- 

a resolves were all taken. 
release Henry Forrest from his troth, 
though her own heart-strings parted—but 
Sele ee Mrs. Archer more. 

w 8 suspected the ble- 
dealing before? — 

‘‘Why, Mildred dear, you ‘don’t seem a 
hit glad to see me this morning!’ said Henry 
Forrest, playfully pulling away the hand 
that shaded Mildred’s tear-stained eyes, and 
looking lovingly into her face. ‘Why, 
what's the matter? You have been cry- 
ing! Well, Isuppose I mustn’t ask any 
questions. I came, little one, to ask if you 
would allow me to fix Thursday week tor 
our wedding day.?” 

“My wedding day will not come Henry 
Forrest,’’ returned Mildred, controlling her 
agitation by a strong effort. ‘I release you 
from your engagement from this mo- 
ment.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’’ exclaimed Henry. 
‘Release me! but I won't be released !’’ 

*‘Do not let us prolong this ‘painful inter- 
view,’’ said Mildred, tremulously. ‘‘I was 
accidentally by the river-side last night, and 
witnessed the parting between you and 
Mrs. Archer.’’ 

**Well, what of it?’’ said Henry, still ina 
state of bewilderment. 

‘‘Nothing,’”’ faltered Mildred, almost in- 
audibly ; ‘‘only if I had known earlier that 

our affections were transferred from me to 

rs. Archer, I should the sooner have set 
you free from all allegiance towards me ?"’ 

She broke down here, the poor little hero- 
ine, and burst into a passion of tears. 

‘‘My darling ~ oy Ba exclaimed Henry, 
as if a sudden light broken on his per 

lexity, ‘‘will you hear my explanation? 

rs. Archer made me promise secrecy; but 
she never could have foreseen these circum 
stances. My affections have been securely 
placed beyond my keeping ever since I saw 
one Miss Mildred Wilton. I never dreamed 
of transferring them, and couldn’t if I were 
totry. But, dearest Milly, since-our en- 
gagement, I have become a comparatively 
poor man, through the failure of business 
men with whom | was indirectly involved, 
and I trembled lest it should be my duty 
to ask you to wait years for me, or even to 
give me up ; for, ily, I could not ask you 
to marry a beggar. ut Mrs. Archer so 
earnestly desired the marriage to go on, 
that she has nobly placed a large portion of 
her wealth in my hands—as a loan, of 
course—to enable me to begin the world 
once more. The sun of fortune, thanks to 
Mrs. Archer, is beginning to shine on me 
once again, and I come to claim you as my 
bride.’ 

“Then she does not love youY’’ mur- 
mured Mildred, her eyes sparkling through 
her tears like a rainbow. 

‘Love me?’’ he repeated; ‘I should 
think not; but I can tell you whom she does 
love—your brother Ashley, who is nearly 
as jealous at our business interviews as 
your little self. They are over now, Milly, 
and I shouldn't wonder if we had two wed- 
dings one of these days.”’ 

Mildred Wilton cried upon her lover's 
strong, manly breast, but they were not bit- 


ter tears. or could she rest until she had 
contessed everything to Nelly Archer, who, 
being a merciful little lady, ki and tor- 


gave her in the same breath. 

As Henry Forrest had foretold, there was 
a double wedding in the old village church; 
and Mrs. Ashley Wilton, in her soft white 
bridal robes, was even prettier than Nelly 
Archer, the widow, had been. 


2 oe 
THE HAIR. 


The quality and color of the hair wasa 
subject of speculative theory for the ancients. 
Lank hair was considered indicative of pus 
ilianimity and cowardice; yetthe head of 
Napoleon was guiltless ofacurl. Frizzly 
hair was thought an indication of coarseness. 
The hair most in esteem was that terminat- 
ing in ringlets. Dares, the historian, states 
that Achilles and Ajax Telamon had cur!- 
ing locks; such also was the hair of Timon, 
the Athenian. Astothe Emperor Augus- 
tus, nature had favored him with such re. 
dundant locks that no hair-dresser in Kome 
could procure the like. Auburnor light 
brown was thought the most distinguished, 
as portending intelligence, industry, # peace- 
tul disposition, as well asa great suscepti. 
bility to the tender passion. Castor and 
Pollux had brown hair; so also had Mene- 
laus. Biack hair does not appear to have 
been esteemed by the Romans; but red was 
an object of aversion. Ages before the 
time of Judas, red hair was thoughts mark 
ot reprobation,\both in the case of Typhon, 
who deprived his brother of the scepire of 
Egypt, and Nebuchadnezzar, who acquired 
it in expiation of his atrocities. Even the 
donkey tribe suffered trom this ill-omened 
visitetion, according to the proverb of 
‘‘wicked as ared ass.’’ Asses of that color 





_ A Noble Victory. 


BY BR. R. ENGLE. 
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wasa fought and won of which 
no tidings reached the world. 

Its marshalled forces - assembled 

“ ee Aap t again other ye ge dggnenener 
r conflict, not 

fillled with eer traffic and - 


a ae in a in revolt against 
tself that the raged; against the 
authority of reason a mob had arisen and 
threatened wide anarchy. 


y 

A woman royally beautiful headed 
insurgent troops; her voice was that of a 
syren, her movements were those of a grace; 
her witcheries were irresistible; her smile 
lured thousands; her scarlet robe embroid- 
ered with gold, trailed after her magnifi- 
cently; this leader's name was Pleasure. 

Her handmaidens were two Leper cup- 
bearers, whose names were Folly and - 
lessness: into the brimming, ruby and topaz. 
colored draught they offered, they cast a 
drug that sealed the conscience in a nerve- 
less sleep, and threw the glamor of enjoy- 
ment over heinous wrongs. was 
music, loud and riotous, in the train of the 
self-crowned Queen; there followed a multi- 
tude in festa] robes, garlanded with flowers, 
keeping time with dancing . All grades 
of life were represented; all revelled 
there; es, and tottering old men 
clutched at the Queen’s garment’s as she 

and cried out for more of her thorn- 
eas roses. Youths and maidens sang their 
welcome songs to greet her; gay banners 
flaunted from the house tops, and the dense 
crowd cheered and vociferated, and vowed 
their allegiance unto death. 

He who had hitherto led so pure and sim- 
ple a life beneath the sway of reason, felt 
his brain whirl with new and dazzling flashes 
of thought. The new life opening before 
him was so brilliant with color, sunshine 
and joy; the old life was so tame and com- 
mon-place. How beautiful were those maid- 
en attendants of the royal Queen! Tumul- 
tuous sensations stirred the soul of Vicwr; 
why should he not join their ranks? His 
eager ear drank in the promises of the 
Queen's Herald; surely, she would better 
rule the Kingdom; she held forth such glow- 
ing inducements, such high hopes, such 
special gifts were in her hand; the spell 
upon his life was powerful. 

Youth clamored for indulgence, weary of 
the struggle of brain and hand; the intel- 
lect craved a fresh excitement and jaded 
and weary of its wil, longed for forbidden 
stimulants. The eye and fancy found de- 
light in resting on the gorgeous pageantry 
displayed. Ambition found a shorter road 
to eminence and care, and grief, thought, 
and trouble met with torgetfulness in the 
rosy bowl. 

“To live and to enjoy,’’ was the golden 
motto og the scarlet banner; Victor sighed 
and longed for the realization. He saw so 
many of his dearest friends enlisted on that 
side; so many blossoming Hopes and sweet 
cloud- hued illusions; so much unwary in- 
nocence; so many dear familiar faces there; 
why was it not best for him w join them? 
The vast army passed on, but it looked like 
a cavalcade of Mirth; with its wagon loads 
of dainties, its sumptuous appointments, its 
idle retainers. These gaudily-attired pleasure 
seekers, were they fit soldiers fur the battle 
of Lite? 

“Come with us!’’ shouted the swaying, 
dancing, drinking, laughing multitude. 
And Folly tinkled the softest music from 
her jingling bells, and Kecklessness held 
aloft her tambourine and struck it wildly; 
and the Herald shouted himself hoarse; 
and the Queen smiled to the right and w 
the left, and turned the heads of men, and 
lured their hearts unwisely. The enchant- 
ment wove its strongest spell, and Victor, 
dazzled by the Queen 6 last lingering smile, 
approached her with design to knovel and 
vow allegiance. 

But, at that moment, a fairy-like touch 
fell on his arm, a sweet, low voice recalled 
him. The grave and patient monitress, the 
angel, commissioned uf our Father to guide 
and keep humanity, stood by his side, with 
uplifted finger of warning, with the per- 
suasion of holy love. 

‘‘Bebold!’’ said Conscience, ‘and then 
decide; I will summon as great an enchanter 
as the Syren yonder. Believe and obey!”’ 

There came forward # woman Clad in ash- 
gray garments, with veiled face and slow 
and stately bearing. She carried a wand 
that had divining power. She beckoned 
Victor to her side, and bade him take ber 
band; an icy chill pervaded his frame as he 
clasped it; something that glittered like 
woven sunbeams fei] irom his eyes; the rosy 
charm faded wut of the scene; 4 sound as of 
glass or porcelain tragments shivered Ww 
atoms smote upon his eat. Then storm and 
falling rain succeeded, and there was dark. 
ness in the land. ‘Fear ovt,’’ his com 
panion whispered, ‘‘This is but necessary 
Discipline; vehold aad grow struag and 
brave!”’ 

He looked and saw the skeleton-form of 
Pleasure, as she is when divested of her dis- 
uise, and he shuddered with repulsion. 
The bloom upon the cheeks was false, the 
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were monsters who had the ra 
of thousands; Suicide and Murder were her 
near attendants; was her confidante, 
Unbelief her closest follower. Premature 


sellor was the mighty Demon of 
ance. And he shuddered as he looked upon 
the bloated face, the hideously distorted 
-— of the parry apne ee hon! 

*“Come,"’ said the 6, 8 , sor- 
rowfully, the disenchanted mortal eyed 

er. 

She waved her wand, and the close and 
murky atmosphere clear and pure. 
The mountains no ger veiled in mist, 
stood forth in all their native grandeur, out- 
lined against the sapphire sky. The valleys 
stretched into infinite distances, all enameled 
with the loveliest floral products of the 
earth; the rivers flowed in gold and azure 
beauty, their melodious speech responding 
to the invocations of the -winds. In 
that calm seclusion, the holy memories of 
ihe past were active, and the fature beckoned 
with the voice of Honor. There sweetest 
reminiscences of Home refreshed the weary 
spirit, and a mother's influence resumed its 
sway. There the common.life was exalted 
by the sweetness of dnty, and the Heavenr 
were not faraway. The ideal and the actu- 
al blended, and Life stood forth, the solemn 
great prophetic gift it is. Victor thrilled 
with fervent thankfulness, turned to his 
conductress and said: 

“I thank you, sternand salutary Teacher! 
And my choice is made. I return to my 
first, best allegiance; [ am ready for the 
battle 'gainst the talse and vile usu "" 

‘Thou shalt be victorious!’ said his guide, 
‘‘And see, another, greater far than I, shal! 
lead thee.’’ A white-robed majestic figure 
approached, as she came nearer, Victor 
veiled his eyes, for her aspect was dazzling 
in its wondrous beauty; a luminous, silvery, 
transparent atmosphere surrounded her, and 
from her presence shot living rays of light. 

She said ‘‘My name is Truth,’’ and Victor 
bowed his soul before her. She led him to 
the front ranks of the battle; and with her 
breastplate for his shield, he was invualner. 
able. He met the Syren Pleasure face to 
face, and she had no dominion over him; 
for before his pure, brave eyes, her craven 
spirit quailed. With him were Justice, Honor 
Fraternal] Love, all the accordant Graces of 
the Spirit, and dear domestic Virtues of the 
Heart. Among his sterner tellow-warriurs 
there was that righteous indignation that so 
often chastises triumphant wickedness. 

And Victor uses all his powers of youth 
and eloquence, all his noblest courage and 
his loftiest enthusiasm in behalf of the 
right. Inspired of Truth, sustained of Con- 
science, he wages still the warfare against 
Intemperance, Licentiousness, Slavery—al! 
forms of evil. 

But the battle in his own soul is won. 

It was there that the antagonistic forces 
rallied; within himself was the divided 
Kingdom, where pleasure lured him from 
without; and restraining conscience laid her 
gentile touch. 

How noble is the human soul when it 
conquers temptation and bravely wins its 
moral victory. How grandly must the 
angels rejoice in such a triumph! 





JINGLETS.—Few people know bow the 
little balls of iron that makes it ring is put 
into a sleigh bell. This little ball is called 
‘the jinglet."’ In making the bell this jing 
let is put inside a little ball of mud, just the 
shape ofthe inside of the bell. Then a 
mould is made just the shape of the outside 
of the bell. This mud ball, with the jing 
let inside, is placed in the mould of the out- 
side, and the melted metal is poured in, 
which fills up the space between the mud 
balland the mould. When the mould is 
taken off you see # sleigh bell, but it will 
not ring, as it is full of dirt. The hot metal 
dries the dirt that the ball is made of, s» it 
can beall shaken out. After the dirt is all 
shaken out of the holes in the bell, the litile 
iron jinglet will still be in the bell, and it 
will ring al) right. 

’ SS - 

THEE is « gray old fox in Oglethorpe, 
Ga., that could tell many exciting stories if 
it had the power of speech. He has been 
chased time and again, and his hairbreadth 
escapes arethetalk of hiscounty. Heceatly 
he was driven into s railway cut by dogs, 
and would certainly have been caught ii a 
train bad not dashed slong and scattered his 
pursuers. Ina public meeting it was form- 








fire of the sunken eyes was borrowed trom 


ally voted to let hig? die in peace. 
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A GOLDEN -MAIRED JUDAS 


es pans Mewes etre nee a, 
w a emile dragonic. Were it mine 


To him, I ahould paint his bair like gold, 
wi eyes of azure, j ust like thine; 
That none might dream the treachery they en- 


Or of the danger lurk in thy kiss. 
i 1 knew that o’en thy kiss could slay, 
8 would I kneel to thee; for death were 


bites 
With lips like thine to kiss my life away. 
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@ur Young ‘Halks. 


Margaret’s School Trials. 


OTHER, Margaret said, breaking a 
long silence, with passionate trouble 
in her voice, *‘I don't think I can go 
on besring school any longer!'’ She 

had not long come in, and it was nearly 
dark in the little parlor, where her mother 
sat knitting by the fire. Margaret was a 
girl of about fourteen, with an eager face 
and large eyes. 

‘Tell me all about your trouble, Maggie,"’ 
said Mrs. Shirley, ia her quiet voice, 
stretching out her d to bring her daugh- 
ter to her side. 

*‘What can't you bear? don’t be afraid of 
telling me, dear. I su you mean that 
the girls speak unkindly of—of your poor 
father.” 

“Yes. Oh mother, it is horrible! Emily 
Peacock teld several of them not to associate 
with me;and she said quite loud that the 
school was not fit for gentlemen's daughters 
now that there were——'’Margaret broke 
off with a sob. 

‘‘Were what? daughters of convicts?”’ 

‘Mother! how can you speak sv calmly?’’. 

‘T'll tell you why I can, Maggie. I'll 
trust you with your father’s secret; you are 
old enough now to understand and be proud 
—yes, proud, and not ashamed—that you 
are bis child, as I am to be his wile. 

“He wok upon himself a punish- 
ment he had never deserved, and allowed 
people to think him guilty. And for this 
reason—it is only known to him and me 

and two others—your Uncle Henry, bis 

rtner, his brother, and my only sister's 

usband, was guilty, and it was to save his 
life your fatber wok his place, and is bear- 
ing his penalty. You know how ill your 
uncle has been and is now, and how dread- 
fully delicate too my sister Isabel is. Your 
father knew that his brother could not live 
very long, and the misery as well as the 
confinement of the life would certainly kill 
him very shortly, and that if hehad to go to 
prison he would never see Aunt Isabel 
in, nor the little baby that came since 
this.’’ 

Mrs. Shirley broke off, for the tears 
would come. 

‘Then that is the reason you have been 
so brave. 1 could not think how you could 
bear it.”’ 

‘Yes, that is the reason. You under- 
stand now, Magzyic.”’ 

**Mother, mother, Iam glad! But mayn't 
I tell the girls?’’ 

“No, no, vo! not for worlds! You must 
promise me never to dose. You muat bear 
everything tbat is said, all the unkind looks 
and actions, for father’s sake,’’ her mother 
whispered, as she kissed her. 

The old annoyance began for Margaret on 
the following Monday when she returned 
to school. 

Emily Peacock was an ill-natured girl, 
and bh always been rival of hers; per- 
hape when Magyie had triumphed over her 
she had pot been as modest and pleasant as 
she might have been. Margaret was a 
quick clever girl; she enjoyed learning for 
Jearning’s suke, but she enjoyed being first. 
Now, if she got on better than Emily, she 
was sure to revenge herselt by some unkind 
speech, sometimes spoken outright, some 
times whispered loud enough Ww be over- 








“It must be dreadful to have a convict for 
one’s father,’’ she said one day, ina tone of 


r. 

This unkind remark was heard by a 
girl who reported it, with a few exag 
gerations, to Magzie. Her tace burnt, and 
she looked very fierce for a moment. ‘“'I'!! 
go and tell them,’’ she began; ‘1 won't stay 
to be insulted.”’ And then the memory of 
her mother’s words rose again’ Her whole 
face softened, and the angry light died 
away. What were her,little trials to theirs. 
Her officious friend wondered at this. ‘“‘It 
does not signify what they say. ae 

said, trying to speak cheerfully. 
‘I don’t see the good of repeating a 
able things. Some of you care very little 
about me for myself, | believe.’ 

“Ob! Maggie, you are quite angelic.”’ the 
admiring Polly cried, and flew upon her to 
kiss her. 

Margaret laughed and turned away 
‘Don't be silly, Polly; there's very little of 
the ange! about me.”’ 

One day Maggie happened to pick up an 
exercise book of Emily's in the passage— 
one full of caricatures and very free and not 
complimentary remarks on every one. Mar- 


rotten took it straight to Emily 


SRS REVERT 


Emily rather red, aad looked as if 
she could ly believe her eyes. ‘‘You 
haven't shown it to any one?’ she asked 
sus y: | get me into an 


aw scrape. 


with a proud look. 
“That's awfully of you.” Flora 
burst out, irre y; “efter Em's . 
ngatyou. You ought to thank her we 


iss Emily.’’ 

“I'm very much obliged,’’ Emily said, 
half forced out of her ungraciousness. 

“I don’t want thanks,’’ Maggie answer 
ed, simply. “Ofcourse I never dreamt of 
doing anything with your book.’’ And she 
turned ip ano’ ser direction. 

Flora ran after her and took her arm. 
‘Look here, Mag Shirley,’’ she said in 
her awkward, good-natured way. ‘‘We've 
been horrid to you, but I mean to go in for 
being friends if you will let bygones be by- 
gones. Iam disgusted with Em.”’ 

*‘I shall be very glad to be friends,’’ Mar- 
garet answered pleasantly. 

*‘And I for one shall never say another 
word about—about—you know what,’’ 
continued Flora. ‘Will you give mea 
kise?’’ 

So Margaret Shirley's year at school sli 
ped away, and as it went by her little hard- 
ships grew lighter. It was now with a day 
or two ofbreaking up for the Christmas 
holidays, and Miss Holmes’s girls were in a 
state of great excitement. 

In the midst otall the gay chatter and 
fuss ee felt very sad, and she could 
nothelp it. What merry holidays she used 
to have, and this year how gloomy it would 
be at home. 

She had not heard from her mother, nor 
seen her for a fortnight, for she had gone 
to help her sister to nurse her husband, poor 
Uncle Henry, who was dying, and she had 
no time even to write. Maggie did not 
know whether he was alive or dead; it was 
all melancholy, she thought, and it made it 
worse that it was Christmas time,and every 
girl in the school except herself seemed full 
of hope and spirits. She was sitting ina 
corner trying to read, but not noticing the 
words that hereyes followed, when she was 
called out of the room to see her mother. 
Mrs. Shirley was alone in Miss Holmes’s 
parlor, andas sheran in she held vut her 
arms, and as Margaret clung fondly to her, 
burst into tears 
**Mother! mother! what has happened? 
Anything worse?’ 

Her mother siruggled to speak. ‘‘Not 
altogether sad, Maggie. No; partis very 
joyful—so much joy that J can hardly bear 
it—but part is very sad. Uncle Henry died 
last night, dear.’’ 

“Did he? Oh, poor Aunt Beile!”’ 
"Yes, poor Aunt Belle; but at first it is 
almost a relief to her that his sufferings are 
now over. And, Magyie, betore he died— 
oh, I seem choked as it I could not tell you 
—betore he died he told all, and proved 
your father's innocence.’’ a 
“Oh, mother!”’ 
**Yes, darling, proved it to all the world. 
And heis coming home tous very, very 
soon.”’ 
“Coming home?”’ 
‘Yes; they have to grant a pardon before 
he can be released.”’ 
‘“‘Whata shame! A pardon when he has 
done nothing wrong!”’ 
‘It is the only way, however, and it does 
not matter what it is called, for every one 
knows, or will know. I try to think of my 
poor Belle’s sorrow, but it is impossible not 
to rejoice. And, Maggie dear, I shall be so 
proud to tell father what a good girl he has 
here. You have borne your troubles nob 
ly.”” 
' “They were only very little troubles, 
mother, ”’ 
‘They did not seem little to you at first; 
and school girls often think a great deal 
of small trials I am proud of you, my 
dear."’ 
‘Tcan hard'y believe itis all over, and 
we shall have him back again. Itseems too 
good to be true.”’ 
‘But it means terrible sorrow to Aunt 
Belle,’’ her mother said, with tears dropping 
faust. And they could say no more for a long 
while. 
The news spread over the school like 
wild fire that Maggie Shirley's father was 
to be let out of prison, and that, after all, he 
had never done anything wrong: and, 
though some few felt ashamed, nohody 
could help being glad of the news. Even 
Emily Peacock felt constrained to saya 
few words of congratulation, and every 
other girl nearly overwhelmed Maggie with 
eager questions, kisses and kind words. 
ET 2 
Tas Nctmec.—Nutmegs grow on trees 
which look like pear trees, and are generally 
over twenty feet high. The flowers are 
very much like the lily of the valley. They 
are pale yellow and very fragrant. The 
nutmeg is the seed of the fruit, and mace is 
the thin covering over this seed. The fruit 
is about as large asa peach. When ripe, it 
breaks open and shows the little nut inside. 
The trees grow on the islands of Asia and 
in tropical America. They bear fruit for 
seventy or eighty yeara, having ripe fruit 
upon them at all seasons. — 
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. Yan dropped this; I 
think it is yours, Emily,"“bhe said, banding 
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No, 38, NUMERICAL. 
My 1 and 2, 


Her name is Loa, 
Ate WHOLE, a littie fish; 
Said she, ‘‘dear Paul, 
It's very small, 
Another une I wish; 
I'll order more 
Of thei, 3, 4 
We cau make out a meai.*’ 
Said 1, ‘*dear Lou 
Whate'er you do 
Contented I will feel.’’ 
Philadelphia, Pa. Tim LINKIN WATER, 
No. #, HEXAGON. 
ACROSS: 1. Without beginning and ending. 
2. An animal, 
3. To confound, 
4. An artery. 
5. To long. 
6. A pen. 
7. The end of life. 
1. The laurel tree. 
2. Trees. 
3. To eccasien. 
4. Beginnings. 
5. A boy’s niekname, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Down: 


Goose QUILL. 
No. 35. CHARADE, 
There was a young FixsT in Savaanah, 
Who wore on her heard a bandana, 
lnstead of # SECOND, 
Ww hich every one reckoned, 
Was becoming to WHULE in a manner. 
San Francisco, Cal. PERCY VERE. 





No, M. DIAGONAL SQUARE, 
ACROSS: 1. By chance. 

2. A kind of mortar. 

3." A weight. 

4. An animal. 

&. A purser, 

6. Au American city. 
Down: 1. A letter. 

2. An abbreviation. 

3. A liquor. 

4. An armor for a horse. 

&. Part of the foot, 

6. A Cossack ehief. 

7. A covering. 

8. A child. 

9. An interrogation, (Prov. Eng.) 

10. A coin. 

ll. A letter. 
Lebanon, Charch, Va. 


0. C. O. La, 


No. 37. CROSS WORD. 

In drinking not in eat, 

In mutton not in meat, 

In chicken not in fowl, 

In turkey pot in owl, 

ln boiling not in fry, 

ln pastry not in-pie, 

In butter this you'll see, 

In coffee and in tea. 

If vou the auswer want 

A clue | now will state, 

W HOL&’s not a restaurant. 

Although iu it | ate. 
New York City. EFFENDI 
No. 3. REVERSED RHOMBOID, 
ACBoSS: 1. A Greek Proper pame, 2. Featured. 
3. Blunted, 4. Buruens anew. 54. The sines of the 
complements of arcs. 6. Master. 7. A bailliwick of 
Norway. 
Down: 1. A letter. 2 A prefix. 3. Afish. 4 A 
eity of Burope. 5. An inflammable substance. 6. 
Pertaining to cats. 7. A genus of dipterous insects. 
8. Prevaricates. 9. Trees. 10. Metals. 11. A seam. 
123. Am abbreviation. 13. A letter. 


Brooklyn, H. Y. Daaw Poquizn. 


No, B®. ANAGRAMS, 
Prominent Americans. 
1. HURRAH FOR BEST DY. 
2. TRAGIC INSANB FORGER. 











The FIRsT is in a buck-wheat ake, 
The kind my mother used to make. 
Now take your Atlas don’t be vexed, 
A lake in Seotiand is the NEXT. 
The THIRD is pointed, as you knew, 
If not—at once to Webster go. 

The FoURTH a plant will ever be, 
This is as piain as A, B, C, 
Enthusiastic is the FrrTH, 

Whieh to the solver gives a lift. 
The s1XTH is printed. you will fad, 
lu letters of a certain kind. 


The 6kVA NTH raised lam informed, 
To shelter places often stormed, 


The EIGHTH concluded, so they say, 

W hich gives the pussie right away. 

The NINTH destroyed in fact upset, 

Pray have you found the answer yet ? 

How eften on a rainy day, 

Your parachute is TENTM aBtray. 

If LasT @o evil you unite, 

You get a man as black as night. 
Philadelphia, Pa. WILKING Micawser. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 


\ PRIZES. 

ist. The Post six months, for FIRST COMPLETE 
Het of solutions. 

32nd. The Post three months for NEXT BEST list. 





SOLVERS. 
CEREBRATIONS of February ist. were solved by 
Gil Blas, Hal Hazard, Asian, Flewy Ann, A Solver, 
Wa Ching, Effendi, Koo, stud, Jarep, Randolph, 0, 
‘W.L., O. C. O. La., Clintom, Odoacer, O. Pussum, 
Goose Quill and Percy Vere. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


ist. Gil Blas, - - ##$Washington, D. © 
2nd. Hal Hasard, - - Baltimore, Md. 
8rd. Asian, - - Baltimore, Md. 
4th. Flewy Ann, - - Lexington, Ky 


ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 

All contributions not acknowledged here are re- 
spectfully declined. 

Percy Vere—charade, rhomboid, square and dia- 
mond. Odoacer—square, charade, two octagons and 
diamond. Quips—charade. Trabmer—anagram. Ici- 
cle—cham@des, anagrams and rhumboid. Drah Pe- 
quier—three squares and rhomboid. ©. Possum—ana- 
gram and numerical. Asian—squares, diamond and 
half square. Mattie Jay—two rhomboids and two half 
squares. Locksley—two anagrams. Randolph—dou- 
bie acrostic remainders, square and triple aerostic, 





CHAT. 
GIL BLas—Your list was the FIRST in every other 
respect as well as complete and you win **se grand 
prise.’’ Keep us wellsupplied as your Rhymes are en- 
joyed by all readers of Cerebrations. 
MaTTiz JaAY—All prime, We will interview the 
Gasetteer and report. ‘*W. M.’’ will respond soon. 
W here do you obtain the paper on which you write? 
ODOACER.—Batch good and weil assorted. Will use 
fast as possible. 
RaNDOLPH--Allof the frst water. You knew just 
what we wanted. 
TmabMBR—Y our beautiful postieal Anagram will be 
published next week. Shall be glad to receive more 
beauties from ‘*across the water.’’ 

0. C. O. La.— AB all reversed rhomboids are simply 
diagoual squares— siauted— we have taken the liberty 
of using your rbomboid in the form a square, 
4681am—The January number of the Uak City Item 
received. **Our Mystic Nook’’ looks well and ts bet- 
ter typoaraphically than any amateur column we bave 
ever secu. success! Regarding your last gems Tim 
said to Wilkins: “AS I ANticipated they are Al.’’ 

O. PossUm.—Many tharks. Commendations from 
such a veteran poser has made us apr inch taller. 
DRabl POQUIER—We were unable to find sny au- 
thority for UD and so changed your rhomboid slightly. 
Your contributions and letters are quite delightful. 
LoOcCKSLEY—Your anagrams are still improving. 
How do yeu make them *‘so near and yet so far ?’’ 
IcICLE—* ‘Drops’’ received and we will take them 
iu Homeepathic doses once a week, Thanks for your 
THaWtfalness. 
Quirse—Charade all 0. K. but remembers this equirs 
us for one week only. Call 
ErFBNDI—We gladly welcome the old man with his 
bag of oats and suppose we may expect novelties every 
week. See you have one in the frst issue—a Ten-Let- 
ter—Diamond. Do you offSN LETTER go this way’ 
PEexcy Vers—The Overiand Mailarrived safely and 
will be utilised atonce. It is really **too-bad’’ though 
that you id not send usa six-letter square. We are 
very partial to them in verse. 
SUBSCRIBERs—Good friends in need 
Are friends indeed, 
Thanks for your kind subscriptions 
The way we grin 
When they come in, 
Just beggars all descriptions. 
—_@q—__ —— 
OBITUARY. 
Since the preparation of the above copy, I am called 
upom to perform a sad,sad duty—to chronicle the 
death ef ny intimate friend and fellow-worker *‘Tim 
Linkinwater,’’ (W. H. Henszey.) 
After an illness of several years, during which be 
suffered very severely, be sleeps the sleep that kaows 
ho Waking, and has passed beyond the shadows. where 
the weary are at rest. 
His puzzle work in this and kindred columns was 
second to none in its exactness, abundance or variety 
and by his decease pussiedom loses a devoted helper, 
while the idle pen, the vacant chair, the half-written 
page reminds me that the pale Reaper has come at 
last to the best friend of 
WILLKIxs MICAWBER. 


—_ 
———— 


A cat and dog recently attended a funeral 
at Windham, N. together, marching before 
the procession to graveand then leading 
the way back to the house. 


Two women are training in San Francisco 
for a prize fight. They will wear thin gownt 
in order not to violate ia law be 
Otherwise the usual rules of the ring will 
observed. 


dog, which pinned him and 
pale ee le en could 
break in and bind him, a tarmer near Bipond 




















hunting dogs all over the 


3% PLANT HO BUOY. 





Wis., would have killed his wife gag c 
while in an insane St. 
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SEAFARING USAGES. 


aan 


and boisterous customs formerly 
pte! on board ship, such, for in- 
stance, as the ceremo on , eoemes 
the line,” as related by nautical writers, 
are familiar to all our readers; these 
the offshoots of others in 
er tee their turn, yielded to 
cariter times, Dave. tid reasonable mode of 
the more refined an ’ by the. 
wniling the tediam of a long voyage 
atricals, recitations, concerts, 000. wonee ae 
some curious instanees cf wa a 
the” 
ner pastiines at sea. ° — 
called the, “am Deseo econ” in warn lat 
norant fellows, OT landsmen n : A 
tudes. The sport was thus masegses — 
tub was filled with water, and two s 
} h side of it. Over the whole, a 
placed on eac This 
tarpaulin or old sail was hat ated 
kept tight by two peseous, © ——— 
tne king and queen of @ foreign co wt 
and were seated on the stools. person in- 
tended to be ducked was called the ambassa- 
dor, and after repeating a ridiculous speech 
dictated to him, he was led in great state to 
tbe throne, and there seated between the king 
and the queen, who rising suddenly, the am- 
passador fell back into the tub of water. 

Another observance practised near the line 
was called “autour,” or King Arthur. A sailor, 
who represen the King, ridiculously 
dressed, and having an immense wig, made 
of oakum, or some Old stuff, was seated at the 
side of, or over, @ large vessel of water. Every 
eatior in his turn was to be ceremontoasiy in 
troduced to him, and to pour a bucket of water 
over him, crying, “Hail, King Arthur! If, 
during this Ceremony, any seaman laughed or 
smiled (to which be was provoked by the wry 
faces and facetious gesticulations of the mon- 
arch), he had to onakee places and assume the 
throne, until relieved by some other brother 
tar who bad as —_— command over his facial 
muscles as himself. 
manother game on board ship was called 
“hoop.” To ran the boop was an ancient ma- 
rine custom. Four or more boys, baving their 
hands ted fast to an iron hoop, and in their 
right a rope, called a ‘nettle,” and being na- 
ked to the waist, waited the al to begin. 
This was done by an application of a stroke of 
the cat-o’-nine tails given by the boatswain to 
the back of one of the boys, who struck at the 
next to him, and so on, until all became en- 
gaged in what can scarely be called an amus- 
ing game; for although at first the blows were 
yently administered, each boy, irritated at the 
strokes of bis neighbor, at length laid on lust- 
ily, and the play became earnest. This cus- 
tom was practised when a ship was wind- 
bound 

This boy-flogging brings to mind a practice 
of the French seamen in former days, who be- 
lieved that the sptrit of the storm would be 
propitiated by thrashing unfortunate middies 
atthe mainmast, 

“Cob.” or “cobbing,”’ was a punishment for- 
merly inflicted on seamen for petty offences 
and irregularities, This consisted ins ing 
the offender with a cobbing-stick or ‘/pipe- 
stafy. The number of strokes was usualy a 
dozen, At the first stroke the infiictor re- 
peated the word “watch,” on which all the 
persons on board took off their bats on pain 
of jike punishment. The last stroke was al- 
ways given as bard as possible, and was called 
the “purse.” 

The custom of baving, in ships and vessels 
for sale or hire, an old broom attached to the 
masthead, originated, some say, from the an- 
cient practice of putting ap boughs upon any- 
thing which was intended for sale. It has 
been contended, however, that the custom 
dates from the period when Van Tromp and 
tue Dutch fleet hoisted & broom, indicative of 
an intention to sweep the ships of England 
from the seas. To repel this tnsolence, the 
English admiral exhibited a horsewhip, equal- 
ly significant of his intentions towards the 
Dutch. The pennant, which the horsewhip 
syinbolized, has ever since been the distin- 
guishing mark of English men-of-war. 

The present custom of “christening” ships 
may be considered a relic of the ancient liba- 
tion practised when they were launched. 

Volive offerings were common among the 
Norwegian fisherman. A legend states that a 
mariner wished on a Christmas Day to give 
the spirit of the waters a cake; but when he 
came tothe shore, lo! the waters were frozen 
over. Unwilling to leave his offering on the 
ice, and 80 as NOt to give the spirit the trouble 
ot vreaking the ice to obtain it, the fisher- 
man took a pickaxe, and set to work to make 
a hole. In spite of all his labor, he was only 
abie to make a@ small hole, not near large 
enough to put the cake through. Having iaid 
the cake on the ice while he thought whae was 
best to pe done, suddenly a very tiny little 
hand, as white as snow, was stretched through 
the hole, seized the cake, and crumpling it up 
together, withdrew withit. Ever since that 
lime the cakes have been so very small that 
the water-spirits have had no trouble with 
them. In this legend originated the compli- 
nent so often paid to a Norwegian lady, “your 
haod is like a water sprite’s.” 


In former times peculiar customs were at- 
Tacbed to certain seasons of the year and to 
sainis’days. All Hallow's E'en, or the vigil 
of All Satnts’ Day, was held in great venera- 
tion by mariners. At this period the fisher- 
men of the Islands inthe North Atlantic 
sprinkled what was called “fore spoken” 
water over their boats when they had not 
been successful. They used, also, to make the 


sign of the cross on their boats with tar. 
A'nong the French fishermen, even to a late 
period, All Saints’ Day was religiously ob- 
served. Those mariners who ventured out to 


sea On this anniversary were said to have the 
double sight; that is, each one beheld a living 
likeness of himself, seated in closecon tact, or, 
when engaged in any work, doing the same. 
If the nets were cast out, they were tound, on 
drawing them in, to centain nothing but 
bomes, portions of skeletons, or fragments of 
winding-sheets, On the same night, towards 
midnight, a funeral car was heard, driven 
through the fish-market. It was drawn by a 
teatn Of eight white horses, preceded by dogs 
Of the same color, who ran and barked around 
them. Few persons were bold enough to look 
upon this fearful scene. ‘hose who listened 
luignt hear the voices of the seamen who had 
(ied in the course of the year. 

“allors have always had their prejudices 
with regard to certain days of the week. As 
everybody knows, Friday was,and is still con 
sf — by some mariners a biank day for 
Salling, 

Various practices were adopted in former 
Umes to influence the wind, and ensure a 


prosperous voyage tothe seamen. The good 
Wives of Winchelsea hit upon an ‘ngenious 
plan of their own for this pa in the suc 


cess Of which they, no doubt, implicity be- 
lieved, Of this an old autnor says: “And be- 
cause Our portemen traded the sea, and lived 
by quicke returne, they were not unprovited 
withan Zolus, also, that might directe tne 
wind for thetr destre. For, hin memortie, 
‘here were standing in Winchesley three Pav 
ish churches, 8t. Lennard, 8t. Giles, and St. 
pe a that of St. Lennard there was 

ctureof St. Lennard, patrone 
Of the place, holding a fane, or Zoius scepter, 














THE. SATURDAY 


ways It was an ord custom with 
any fishermen who were devstnen on the isiand 
by contrary wi to wash this blue stone 
vaeane wind. 80 great ye regard paid 
to this that ye oath sworn before it 


: 


A 
winde convisted in banging'a be'gent™ 
nds cop a he to 
A st ilar feeli Zea aad propia dhs 
sim n to the 
of stones, tho for another purpose, ex- 
isted among the fishermen of lona. ‘bis took 
the sha) ofa pillar, and the sailor who 
stretc his arm along it three times in the 
name of the Trinity, could never err in steer- 
ing the helm of a vessel. 
he Finlanders are said to have used a cord 


with three knots for raising the wind. When 
Lhe first was loosed they would expect a 
wind; when the second, a stronger, if the 


third such a storm would arise that the sailors 
would not be able to direct the ship and avoid 
rocks, or to stand upon the decks. 

In the Isle of Man a witch, with a basin of 
water, said once that the herring fleet would 
not return. Every ship was lost, and she was 
rolled down the nillin a barre! set with spikes 
The grass bas never grown since in the bar- 
rel’s track. 

One of the oldest customsor p tives in 
regard to fish, was, in the time of Henry the 
First of England, the right to what are now 
termed “royal,” but which were formerly 
called “great” fish, namely, the sturgeon and 
the whale. “Of sturgeon,” says the royal au- 
tocrat, “caught on our lands, we will t it 
shall be ours, saving to the finder his costs and 
f whales, so found, we will that 
the head shail be ours, and the tail our con- 
sort’s.” Wise discrimination, for the head was 
considered the daintiest the tongue 
being a bonne bouche. Fishermen would of. 
fer, as their costiiest gift to the church, a 
whale’s tongue. 


eR 
- + 4¢ 
Hemininities. 

Evening dreases that are made short es- 
cape the ground by five or six inches. 


And now a Minnesota girl offers to grind 
2,700 quarters of wheatin 2,700 quarter hours. 


Susan B. Anthony defines mesvinge as 
binding &® woman to a man for life for rd 
and clothes. 


There never was a woman so homely yet 
but some one could wheedie her into the idea 
that she was handsome. 


Wanted, a salve for lips that will so 
deaden the sound of a kiss, that the old folks 
can’t hear it in the next room. 


A cynical old bachelor says, ‘‘Wedlock 
is like a bird . Those without pam to get 
in, and those within peck to get out.” 


A matter of fact old bachelor calls the 
new, sweet, darling pugs, the pug-ugl, dogs. 
The horrid brute—the bachelor, not the quad- 
ruped. 

Hands that wear six-button gloves ought 
to be quick in getting out the portmonnalie on 
contribution Sundays, lest the cynical make 
remarks. 


Bonnets worn by ladies, in Paris, this 
winter, are said to be totally different from 
what are sold on this side of the Atiantic as 
“Paris bonnew.”" 


A Cleveland woman advertises that she 
will take in washing, and that, “being until 
recently in affluence,” she knows what fastidi- 
ous folks require. 


Hurricanes, it is supposed, are caused by 
all the womer in the world talking at once. 
But their infrequency seems w militate 
against the theory. 


If you do not wish to be exposed, don’t 
taik,too much before your children. A child's 
mind ts like a “Jack-in-a-box,’’ once unlocked, 
is all onutin a minute. 


During a recent storm & young couple in 
Maine, were so desirous of being made one 
that they started tor the minister's with a 
team, with two men in advance with snow 
shovels. 


The father of a St. Louis bride presented 
his son-in-law witb 80,000 head of cattle. “Papa, 
dear!’ exclaimed his daughter, when she 
beard of it, “that was so kind of you; Char- 
ley’s awtully fond of ox-*all soup.’ 


A bride in Iowa shot herself on the morn- 
ing after the wedding, on learning that her 
husband had another wife ; but the wound was 
not serious, and on recovering she took the 
less tragic course of prosecuting for bigamy. 


Maggie Quinn is the name of a little girl 
who lives iu Georgia, where she is known as 
“the child poet.” A volume called “Violets,” 
containing svlections from verses written from 
her seventh to eleventh year, has just been 
printed. 

“Are you the saleswoman of whom I 
bought thie handkerchief yesterday 7" asked a 
purcbaser at one of our dry gowds stores. “I 
am tue sales lady whoserved you,” responded 
the reduced empress in banged hair, long 
watch-chain and ringed fingers. 


Another of the sixty thousand unmarried 
white women ot Mussachusetts has deserted 
the ranks of tne maiden sisterhood ter the 
aris of a naturalized Chinaman. There is 

robably this aivantage about marrying # 
Phinaman, that the bride will never bave to 
take in washing to support him. 


The proudest moment of a mother’s life 
is just after she has trimmed the hair of ber 
young hopeful, using the edge of a bowl to 

ide the shears evenly around the inteilec- 
tual forehead. "Tis then sbe gazes on bim 
with the fondest maternal hopes and sees the 
future Congressman standing out in bold re 
lief. 

“Oh, I suppose he loves Sarah, and would 
be glad to marry her,” she was saying to 
another woman in the toffice corridor, yes- 
twrday, “bat I dunno.” “Isn't he a nice young 
man?’ asked the other. “Well, he's nice 
enough, but very reckless with his money. At 
Christmas time he made us & present of & 
French clock tor the parlor, and tbere’s not 
one of wrtn the house could speak a word of 
French. Bontgn fave have presented 
us with a German eter or a Spanish 
umbrella! We had to trade it fora of 
molasees.”’ 


EVENING. POST. 





Grains off Gl. ie 


“Men, like bullets, go farthest when they 
are emoothest. 

It is good to be deaf when the slanderer 
begins to talk. 

The gay soul of dissipation never had a 
thought unselfish. 
/ The best sort of revenge is not to be like 
him who does tbe injury. 

The wisest of men ia he who has the most 
complaisance for others. 

It is astonishing how keen stupid people 
are in discovering affronts. 

Good will, like a good name, is got by 
many actions and lost by one. 

Books are embalmed minds. 
flower upon a dead man's neart. 

Think not of faults committed in the past 
when one has reformed his conduct. 

Surely half the world must be blind— 
they can see nothing unless it glitters. 

A man who can be flattered is not neces- 
ay a fool, but you can always make one of 








Fame is a 


To know how to listen is a greatart; it 
is to know how togain instruction from every- 
one. 


Live on what you have; live if you can 
= Sane do not berrow, for vanity will end in 
shame. rm" 


The affection of parents is best shown to 
pe A ean by teaching them what is good 
and true. 


A good report lingers on its way, but a 
bad one files straight to where it can do the 
most harm. 


In the assurance of strength there is 
strength. The strongest are weak without 
confidence. 


Many men claim to be firm in their prin- 
ciples, when, really, they are only obstinate in 
their prejudices. 


The cheerful live longest in life, and, af- 
ter it, in our regards. Cheerfulness is tne 
oft shoot of good ness. 


We are never more deceived than when 
we mistake gravity for greatness, solemuity 
for silence, or pow posity for erudition. 


People who are apt to tell more than the 
truth, erroneously think it evens the matter 
if sometimes they say less than the truth. 


He who is talse toa present outy breaks 
a thread in the loom, and will seek t defect 
when the weaving of a lifetime is unrolled. 


Do not despise the opinion of the world ; 

ou might as well aay that you care nota fig 

ior the light of the sun, because you can find 
a candle, 


All prosperous men can give good vounsel 
and like to oit; it costa them nothing. It is 
easy to declaim against feasting when the 
stomach is full. 


To write a good hand, wear a good coat, 
and keep a good character, are three requi- 
sites fora young man who has to make bis 
own way in the world. 


The habit of resolving without acting is 
worse than not resolving at all, inasmuch as 
it gradually sunders the natural connection 
between thougbt and deed. 


A man who is not able to make a bow to 
his own conscience! the morning, ts hardly 
in a condiiion to respectfuily salute the rest 
of the world during the day. 


People are commonly so employed in 

inting out faults in those before thei as to 
orget that someone behind may at the same 
time be descanting on their own, 


Aim at perfeciion in everything. though 
in wost things it is unattained. However, 
they who aim at it and persevere, will come 
much nearer it than those who give it up as 
unattainable, 


Children should practice filial piety at 
home, and paternal deference abroad; they 
should be attentive in their actions, sincere 
and true in their words, loving all with the 
whole torce of their aifection. 


People are apt to pay you in the self same 
coin you passonthem. If you give the goid 
of love, you will get gold in return; and, if 
you give the brass of iuipertinence, you will 
get it back agai. before inany days. 


We do not please [leaven more by eating 
bitter aloes than by eating honey. clondy, 
foggy, rainy day is not more veey than a 
day of sunshine. A funeral march is not 60 
much like the music of angels as the song of 
birds on # May morning. 


It is temper which creates the bliss of 
home, or disturbs its comforts, It is not In the 
collision of intellect that domestic peace loves 
to nestle; her home ia in the forbearing na 
ture—in the yielding spirit—in the cali pleas- 
ures of a mild disposition anxious to give and 
receive happiness. 

ee 


One of the largest of the Great Marston 
Salt Mines at Sandwich, Engian’, was iately 
lighted with the electric light. The experi- 
ment was 80 successtul that tnis method of IL 
Jumination is likely to be adopted. 

a 


A resident of Saco, Me., horsewhipped 
another upon the street last week,cumpiained 
against himeelf at the police station, was duly 
fined, and departed without having made 
public the cause of the assault. 


a 


Assistant Secretary of State Frederick 
Seward always wears a tasselied skuil cap of 
velvet to hide the fearful scars of tue wounds 
which be received from the assassin Paine, 
He is siender, of medium height, and enter- 
taining in manoer. 

ome — 


France spends fifteen and a half times as 
muck on her army as on her schools, Italy 
twelve times as much, England five and « 
halt times, Germany tourand two-fifths tors 
Austria four times, and switzerland one anc 
ope cighnth times. Ver hem! of population 
France spends on ber army 15s., and England 
14s. 534. 





More than twenty poisvus iu and near Ver- 
zegnes, in Italy, have become insane. One of 
them is @ wan, another @ girl of twelve, and 
most of the other young women. At Certain 
umes of the day Lbey indalge in extravagant, 
incoberent. and indecent talk, though the 
nad previously been quiet and well-veha le 
The outbreak is attributed to pictures and ser- 
mons on hell, 








When isa railroad track like a ship? When 
you see a cargo on It. 

A patch on the seat of a boy's trousers is 
“something new under the son.” 


The saddest words of ton and pen: 
“I'm going to pay, but I can’t tell when.” 


Dancing masters reldom have any money 
but chops always taking steps to --' 4. some. 


*‘Mamma,”’ said a little boy who had been 
sent to dry a towel before the fire, “is it done 
when it's brown.” 


Lawyers are never more in earnest than 
when work with a wi!l—that is, if the os. 
tate is uable. 


‘Honesty is the best policy. bat it keeps a 
wetted the sugar without pulling aay saad tn 


A subecriber wants to know ‘“‘how to pe 
vent wrinkles.” The only sure remedy is to 
ones suicide before you are thirty years 


Paper kerosene cans are the latest. By 
using them, servant giris and kitchens oan 
blown up mach cheaper than they can be with 
the tin articie. 

will 


When a man feathers his nest 
generally find that he plumes him upon it. 
How true itis, therefore, that'richer take upon 
themselves wings.” 

Some one said to a parvenu whose brother 
had remained tn poverty, “You are, I belie 


the brother of Mr. Durand?t”—“No,str;] am n 
his brother—be ts mine! 


Oh! that incomprehensible small boy! 
fle’ll turn trom five acres of clear smooth ice 
to work his way caeoses the half foot of slush 
where the danger sign is. 


A young lady we know is so delicate and 
ethereal a creature, that on losing a hair-pin 
from her head, the other day, she caught a 
cold that hung on for a week. 


A thrifty farmer took bis boy to a doctor. 
“If you can cure him for less than the faneral 
expenses,” said he, “go ahead; bat if you can’t 
sonuny'il bave to take his chances.” 


It was a loving but jocular husband who, 
when his wife asked him what she was going 
to have in her stocking, replied: “Youare just 
the sweetest thing I care to see in it.” 


With pleading eyes she looked from the 


So npey and oane “Call meyour darlin aoe so 
e didn't do it, however, tor he had ready 
figured in one breach of promise suit. 

A round trip—The circus rider's. A well- 
balanced man—The rope dancer. The last 
portupity—The cobbier's chance, People w 
“draw the line some wiere'—T be ruling classes 

“Is the howling of a dog always followed 
by a death?” asked a little girl of father. “Not 


always, my dear; sometimes the man that 
choses at the dog mnisses him,” was the parents 
reply. 


The following it posted in front of a gro- 
cery store in Cambridge: Wooden pails, six 
cents each. Notice.—We did not steal these 
pails, but we think the man we bought them 
of did.” 


Two little girls were talking to each other 
this mnerning, and one said with the greatest 
naivete:’*We have a new ina’am, and she don't 
know nothiug—e pause—she don't know how 
to whip a scholar. 


On « certain occasion of an eclipse in Vir- 
ginia, a colored individual becaine greatly 
elated. ‘Bress the Lord!’ said he, ‘de nigger’s 
time hab come at last, and now we's going to 
have a brack sun.’ 


The wool-grower’s conundrum—Why are 
sheep the most dissipated and unfortunate of 
animaist—Because they gambol in their youth, 
often become biacklegs, lrequent the turf, and 
are universally Neeced, 


An editor thus acknowledges a present of 
rapes: “We have received a basket of grapes 
rom our triend W.,for which te will accept 

our compliments, some ot wiich are nearly 
two inches ip diameter,” 


A little five year old boy, who had seen a 
peacock for the first time, ran into tne house 
exciamlng © his sister, “Oh, Lizzie! I've seen 
a great, great big, monstiferous tall walking 
round witha ben Ued Ww it!" 


An aristocrat, whose family had rather run 
down, boasting to # prosperous tradesman of 
nis ancestors, the latter said, “You are proud 
of your descent, are you not? Lam on the 
opposite track, and feel proud of my ascent.” 


A new Baptist convert wished very much 
to be baptized by one minister and to join the 
church Of another. She went tothe first and 
asked bim if it conld be done. “Yes,” he re- 
pitied, “I could do it, but I don't taxein wasb- 
ing.” 

When 4 reporter wrote in an obituary: 
“His foot slipped and he was hurled into eter- 
nity with great suffering,’’ and the typo made 
it: *Hurled into suffering eternity,” many ex- 
planations were necessary Ww triends of the 
deceased. 


‘‘Ma, bas aunty got bees in her mouth?’ 
“No; why do you ask such a qustiopt” “Cause 
that leetie man with « heap o bair on his face 
cotched hold of ber, and said he was going to 
take the honey from ber lips: and she said, 
* Well, make haste!" 


A gentleman was talking toa friend, in 
the presence of his attorney, about the value 
of houesty, “Honesty!” said the attorney; 
“what is boneésty!’ “What is that to yout” re- 
torted the yentioman; “don't meddie with 
things which do not concern you!" 


‘He is very ignorant of the rules and 


uvages of polite soctety,” remarked one lady. 
“Very,” putin « second; “ne eats his ple wiih 


Qknife.” “Eats bis © with a knife!” repeated 
Mra Shoddy. “Well, that is ignorance! Why 
don’t be eat It with a spoon fixe everybody 
6i-e?"’ 


—_—_ -— — 


ALTHOUGH MaNY ake Purevisrosep to Lusxa 
TROUBLES FhOM BIRTH, Yel even such may os- 
cape Cousumpltion or otner Puimonary or 
Bronchial diseases, if due care and watcuful- 
ness ue Vv vberved, and ail exciting causes are 
pvinplly treated as they arise. f is in these 
cases Dr. Jayne's Expectorant exercises its 
Inost beneNncial effects, and has produced tne 
largest proportion of its cures. Besides prom pt- 
iy removing Coughs and Colus, whicn, when 
left to them sei ves, are the immediate causes of 
LuverCuluus, development, this standard reme- 
dy allays any inflaumation which may exist. 
and by promoting easy expectoration, cleanses 
the lungs of the sibstances which clog them 





up, amd which rapidly destroy when suffered 
Le) 
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CARDS OLD AND NEW. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 

OW many families and social gatherings 
play at games of cards would puzzie aii 
our wise men to determine. Liule, how- 
ever, do card-piayers know of the many 

ome is ~~, erent con nected 
wit oft en per. 

Three theories age ahenteoneeraing the ori 
in of playing-cards. First, that they bad (heir 
birth in the Kast, whence they were broughtto 
Europe. Secondiy, that no ratistaciory evi 
dence exists to show that they were ever any- 
thing else than of European wrigin. Thirdly, 
that although there may be sufficient evidence 
that they were of very ancient origin in India 
and China, European nations probably tn- 
ventexi them independently, without borrow. 
ing from the East. As the learned pundits are 
notagreed en this knotty question, we may 

it by—*#tmply remarking that unques 
ioned s imens are extant dated as far Dack 
as the miidie of the fourteenth century: 

Few of us are aware that the old playin 
cards were more numerous and more coupil- 
cated than those with which we are now fami) 
far. Many of them, now wholly disused in 
Europe, were called Tarote; they were used 
tor divination long before their combination 
with number or pip-cards.as we usually cali 
them,and long fore either were used tor 

mbling. There were generally twenty two 

rota in the ancient ke, usually embia- 
zoned with whole length figures or other sym.- 
volical emblems of various conditions of Ife, 
or Viciesitudes contingent to human nature, 
Some ks com prised tarots only, and ranged 
to forty o1 fiftyin number. They were mostly 
numbered at the top, and inscribed at the bot 
tom; the loscription being more frequently 
in French than in any other ianguage. 

By about the end of the fourteenth century, 
the two kinds began to be combined in one 
pack for purposes of amusement, more fre 
quently than for fortane telling or tor gamb- 
ling. In plaving with compound packs the 
tarots were superior ip power to each and all 
of the other cards, and bad also some kind of 

recedence among themselves, diMcuit now 
o determine 

There are many varieties of size and shape 
in the old cards. Some are pearly square, 
some very oblong, but pearly all stil xandin 
fieaztbie, The French bave in most ages adopt- 
ed swaller cards than ourselves. Une pack, 
specially described, jess (hau two incues ioug 
by one inch tn width, are made of such thin 
cardboard that the whole pack could Se silpped 
into a glove. or beld concealed tu the paim of 
the hand. Hiudoo and Persian cards, quite 
circular, two inches and a balf in diameter, 
are extant. One dainty little pack has been 
madein thin sheet silver, not larger Lhan a 
lady's Ooger-nail, Among tlhe engraved fig- 
ures On & pack of tarot cards in the Britien 
Mureum, Ome represents La Papesse, or Pope 
Joan—ea female occupant of Si. Peter's chair 
whose real existence was Once beilevedin, but 
who is now banished to the ltmbho of exploded 
traditions, Uther tarot figures, briefly ad- 
verted to above, were emperors and eni pt osses 
betrothed lovers, Charioteers, wheels of tor 
tune hermits, the devil witha pair of trups, 
the Last Judgment—tbree nude figures rising 
from the graves, anel looking up loa radiant 
being. What part such cards could subserve 
in necromancy or divination ft is not difficult 
to see. One old German pack, with Latin in 
acriptions atl the top and Geitnan at the bot 
tow), tociudes a queer Us ol card representing 
&2waeninadrunken sleepatter dinner, auda 
woman iifung vw her lips & dagon of hall-gal- 
lon capacitty—doubtiless @ pictorial stab al tne 
vice of Uppling. 

The suits wiuich are now soimportant in a 
ack of cards have tnctdeataily been noticed; 
sul something more is necessary to be sald 
concerning them, Toe sults from the very Mist 
appear to bave been four in) number, In 
lusijan cards they bave usually been calieu 
coppe, dauvart, Dastone, and spade; Limt ts, 
acorn-cups Coins, Clubs Or balons, aud swords. 
Hearts and dintwonds afterwards superseded 
acorn cups ana coins, The French, soeuriy a 
the wniddle of the fifteenth century, bad cauis 
carresuXx, trefles, and piques, pretty mucu &s 
AL present; aud Lhese designations, with the 
rey uisite translations ip lunguages, gradually 
spiend irom one Country to mnOoiber; but Gel 
many loug relained berzen, seheiion, iaube, 
eicheln—inearls, slic lis, leaves, Hod acorns, 

More curtious are the delatin of tuformation 
concerhing the LOonOols or CoUurtl-cards—Liose 
pictures su Inarveiious In their absurdity, 

lu the fret piace We must state Liat the 
nmuxiern king, Queen, ANG KbAVe were never 
regarded a8 Larole: they always belonged Lo 
tie larger Dumber of cards which were not 
tarol#. Lne knight or cavailo used to be rep 
resented on borsebaek., The Spantards not 
willing lo adil @ imuy in the pack, wiludrew 
the queen, and bad Orst and second nigtts, 
one of whom Was cancelled when the court- 
cards Ineach sull were rectuced to three in 
number, The Germans had at one period up- 
per servantane lower servant ws two ol toe 
aesigeations. For two centuries or more the 
French were accustloined to print under each 
oourtl-card Ube bhame ol Lhe personage 1) repre 
sented—such as Aiexander, Pailus, Judith, &c. 
This was at A Ume when #« resemblance to 
some real persons Was atlempled; bul by de 
grees came inte favor (hose speclinens Of Lhe 
Krotesg ue in gesture and costume which have 
contiaved ever since in Biagiish cards, and to 
a wreet degree on the Continent. The double 
Dust In some TUGderh CHrus, Intended to facilt- 
tate ldentification by the players wilhoatre 
versing the position of the card to his band, ts 
attll more eal inVagant aud abeara., 

Facts Of a most curious kind are on record 
concerning Lue court Caids or honorsin Fiance 
during theevenutful series when King, re pubic 
aud emperor ook (be leadin turn. lu eilac 
ing the sigue and eliblemes Of royaity at che 
Cummencowment of the Revolution, Loe Cuange 
did not destroy the passion for play, either in 
intention or tu effect; Kings and queens of all 
the sulle were proscribed. The kings were 
supplauted by suger, eaVvaus, and etmblemati 
eal personager; tie queen had to make Toom 
for lifes embileimaticn| of treedom of tas 
riage, of Worsiip, of lie press, aad Of Coln 
merce; While the valetls or knights were ais 
piaced by Roman heroes, warriors, aud even 
eaus Culoties, accoriinug to the taste Of Lie 
artist. When the miliilary achlevements of the 
frat Napoieon had given a uew turn lo the 
revolutionary fever, card-players evinced a 
revived liking for the Ojd fashioned court 
cards. Napoicon, When he became emperor, 
turned iis eagle ginnce lo the pictutes on 
piaying cards a8 well as to the conquest and 
annexation of kingdums. The patnuer David 
was Commissioned lo prepare bnew designs; 
and during a fow years many *rustic packs 
were produced. For sowie reason or other, 
those designs did not become popular; car - 
piayers asked for tue old patierns, and their 
demand was complied with. Tae Bourbons, 
after the fall of Napoleon, bad little other alter 
ation to make in tbe current style of playing 
cards than substituting the feur-delys of their 
nouse for the eagic of the empire. Some at- 
tempts bave been made during the last sixty 
years to introduce new and’ more graceful de- 


but in vain. 
“fe ‘tliustration of the efforte made by enter- 
prising firms t induce card-players to en- 


— 
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courage artistic Sosten, we may advert tos 
pack brought before English public four 
or five years ago. At first glance, the cards 
bave thee noe of the modern familiar 
eae but on closer inspection we find the 

rince of Wales doing duty as the king of dia- 
monda, the King of the igians as king of 
bearts, the Crown Prince of Prussia as king of 
pane. and the King of Italy as King of clubs. 

he likenesses are fairly good, especially that 
uf the King of Italy. he aces are allotted to 
still more powertul and distinguished per- 
sonages; thus Her Majesty, as Empress of% 
India and Queen of Eugiand, oppense as ace 
ot hearts, the President of the United States 
as ace of spades, the Emperor of Russia as ace 
of diamonds, and the German Ew peror as ace 
of ciubs. The Princess of Wales acts a queen 
of bearte, the Crown Princess of Germany 
queen of clubs; the Queen of Greece appears 
as queen of diamonds, and the Empress of 
Austria as queen of spades. The tour knaves 
have & more original character about them 
than the other courtecards, A Scotch piper 
with distended cheeks vigorously blowing nis 
pipes, the utmost determination of purpose 
showing In bis features, appears as knaye of 
hearts; an officious and splendid functionary, 
obviously a gendarme, is the knave of spades; 
a yellow-bearded Swiss guide, with bis rope on 
his shoulders, and clutening a spiked stalf, is 
the knave of clubs; while ~~ is represented 
by a keen-eyed and careful matador as knave 
ot diamonds, Thus the United States, Eng 
land, Scotland, France, Russia, Prussta, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Austria, Greece, Switzerland- 
Spxuin, all Ome in for a share of honor, 

Not the least interesting among styles of 
cards are thove pease which are intended to 
subserve some additional pages besides the 
playing of ordinary games. bere is @ gram- 
matical pack, tor instance, in which the suits 
are denoted in the upper left hand corner, the 
pips or numbers in Roman numerals in the 
upper right-hand corner,and the honors by 
engraved busts of kings, queens,and valets. 
The main portion of each card is printed with 
the rules of grammar, &c. Geography in like 
manner bas been taken into account by the 
old card-makers. ln another pack, about the 
eutine date as those just noticed, the lower half 
of each card contains # description of some 
one yr ent A: while on the upper balf aresym.- 
bole denot y suits, honors and numerals. 
Exch symbol ls supported by two figures rep- 
resentipy the inbabitants of that part of the 
world, anda view of some town. The ace of 
hearts Ils appropriated to Europe, the king of 
hearts to London; while tne other picture. 
cards are assigned to other countries and 
Citles, 

Hi-tory also came in for a share of attention, 
solmellines Combined with biography. In one 
o'd pack the usual four sults are presented, but 
with swords and acorns tnstead of stakes and 
clubs. England is represented in suit by 
spades, and in national emblems by oak leaves 
Scotiand by diamonds and the thistle: Lreland 
by hearts and the shamrock; Wales by spades 
or swords aud the leek. Twelve of the cards 
contain so-called portraite of personages re- 
nowned in bistoryor tradition; tne otber torty 
by local and national emblems 

Kinbiematical packs were once in consider- 
able favor, There is one exampie, about a 
century old, in which the honors, suits, and 
pips are bricfly denoted at the top; the main 
portion of #pace being ocenpied by whuole- 
length allegorical tyures, with printed direc- 
tous onderneath. The ace of hearts, for 1in- 
Stance, aa an allegorical figure of religion; 
and the tnecription teils the players that it 
lnewne thus: “A woman vellea, a book in her 
right, and Maming fire In her right, and fam 
ing fire in ber left hand, Toe veil informs us 
that religion bas its mysteries; the book ex- 
presses the Divine law, and the faming fire 
the utmost ardency of devotion.” And so on 
the other cards, are emblems of good powers 
and wicked; all of which seem to require a 
wiossary to render their recondite meaning 
clear, 

Kut what will the reader think of a pack of 
chides, wlach, besides serving its usual purpose 
teacher the art of carving at tabie? Such a 
pack is extant, produced a little under two 
hundred years ago, The pack ita called “The 
Gentee! Houve- keepers’ Pastime.” The snitot 
lLearts is devoted Lo flesh, diamonds to fowl, 
clubs to fish, and spades to baked meata or 
meat ples. The king of hearts presides over a 
siriotn of beet, the king of diamonds over a 
turkey, the king Of clubs over a eo her 
riuy, oe king Of spades Over venison pasty— 
and soon, 
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The Diamond Necklace. 


DIAMOND necklace, likely the costli- 

j est in tue world—certainly the most cele- 

brated—was one of the predisposing cau- 
t sex Of the wrench Revolution. Not that 

it wus directiy concerned in that feartul 
couvulsion; but that it gave occasion, rightly 
or wrongly, to intensify the suapticions enter- 
tained of the hapless queen, Marie Antoinette, 
and there Dy to raise to # pitcn of madness the 
patrect of the Parisian mov against the royal 
family 

Just abouta century ago the French court 
Was steeped in a lower abyss of immorality 
than at any period before or since. The king, 
Louis XV., was a debauche, and little else. 
The royai palaces were thronged with tntrt.- 
guing adventurers of both sexes. The prime 
fuvorite was the beautiful, but heartiess, Ma 
came Dubarry. On her the king lavistedt 
wealth that was sorely needed by his impov- 
erished country. He turthermore determined, 
in his infatuation, to present her with a dia- 
mond neokiacn, such as no empress or queen 
possessed, Phe crown jewelers were coiinis- 
~lone dt to make it, at au estimated cost of 
40,000, The whole otf Europe was ransacked 

1 oclinamonds of sufficient size and lustre to 
form component eiements in the neckiace,the 
most skiitul dlamood cutters to shape them, 
Loe test tastefui jewelers lo set them, 

Just before the necklace was finished, in 
1774. Lhe dtssointe king died, to the dismay of 
ou jewelers, Bohmer and Bassenge. Madame 
Dubarry withdrew from court, with ber ili- 
wollen Inoney ; sorry, no doubt, that she could 
not get Lhe diamond necklace as well, and the 
jewelers equally sorry that they could not ov- 
lain tbe purchase money from her, 

New actors appear upon the scene. The 
young king,aged twenty, was Louis XV1; and 
his queen, also aged twenty, Was Maiie Aptol- 
nette. He was simpte-minuded and quiet, she 
was light-nearted and fond of gatety ; bat nel- 
ther of them evinced a taste for the profitgacy 
which had so disgraced the preceding reign. 
The youthtu! queen, prone to balls aod assein- 
bites and brilliant life, bad aleo the natural 
fondness of young queens for jewels. Bonmer 
and Bassenge had popesin this quarter, They 
obtained admission to the queen, and disa- 
played the matebless necklace before ber ad- 
miring eyes. She refusedto buy. Almostin 
despair, Bassen visited various courts of 
Earope, but co fs not dispose of it. Thus end- 
e«l 1774, thus 1775, and thus many succeeding 
years, during which time the gorgeous orna- 
ment never Teit the hands of the jewelers. 

Now we come to = eventful part of the 
story—a conspi mn which many persons 

; id arie Antol- 


EVENING 


sh catia 


must go back several yeats to introduce & new 
actress upon the scene. 

The Marquis and Marchioness de Brinvil- 
Hers, when driving outof Paris, were ove day 
accosted by & ri, who asked for alms 
for a descendant of Henry Il. of France. The 
lady nested the girl to call on ber the fol- 
lowing day, anc explain this singular applica- 
tion. There is no reason to doubt that the 
averment wus actually true, Henry Ii had 
an illegitimate son, to whom he gave the title 
of Count de Saint Remi. The count was rich 
and infinential; but his descendants became 
gradually impoverished, until at length the 
family was represented by Jacques de Saint 
Rerai, who lived almost in beggary. He kept 
pooesenss in his ay oy relating to t 

ygone estates of the family, and was alwa 
seeking for some patron, to aid him in obtain- 
ing restitution of property to which he con- 
ceived he had a rightiul claim. When he died, 
ne lett three children quite unprovided for ; 
and one of these was the beg — spoken 
of. Thema chioness, interested in the story, 
took thegirland a younger sister ander ber 
care, clothed them, and sept them to a board- 
ing-school. Jeanne, the elder, rematned some 
years at school, then became apprentice toa 
milliner, then resided for a time in a convent. 
Her descent from the royal House of Valois 
was acknowledged, and a small pension grant- 
ed to ber by the crown ; but allattempts to get 
back estates and revenues were fruitless. 
Grown upto be a handsome young woman, 
Jeanne married one M. de la Motte, in 1780. 
He was a yours scapegrace who lived by his 
wits. The couple, assuming the titles of Count 
and Countess de la Motte beaged or borrowed 
money from all who would give or lend, espe- 
cially worrying courtiers and infinential per- 
sons by their importunities. Among those 
who paid attention to these representations 
was cardinal de Kohan. ‘ 

Now we come back to the necklace. Bohmer 
and Bassen were still the owners of it in 
1784, as they had been for ten y, ; 
ail attempts to get it off their hands had failed. 
The poor queen was beset by three torment- 
ors at once; M. Bohmer to induce her to buy 
the necklace; the Countess de la Motte to in- 
duce ber to take an interestin the Valois 
question ; and de Rohan, who was at that time 
in diegrace at court, and wished to obtain an 
intercessor. She refused to see them, and out 
of Unis refusal grew a series of crafty desigus 
of most extraordinary character. he coun- 
tess persuaded De Ronan that she was in the 
habit of seeing tbe queen frequently, and had 
influence with ber, The cardi believed 
this, supplied ber with money, and commis- 
*loned her to intercede for him with Marie 
Antoinette, At this point we comeinto a very 
atmesphere ui lies, One admitted fact was, 
that the countess gave to de Rohan, trom time 
to Ume, torged letters purporting to come 
irom the queen, expressing the deep interest 
she telt in him and his affairs. 

It was in January 178 that the profligate 
countess laid a plan concerning the famous 
diamond necklace. She told De Rohan and 
the jewelers that the queen really wished to 
obtain the necklace, but was afraid to ask the 
king or his ministers tor the money to pay for 
it; and she plied her artillery so ektlitatly as 
to Induce the cardinal to purchase the costly 
jewel. He was to pay for it by bonds, to fall 
uue at four successive periods; and the queen 
woald (the countess asserted) provide means 
for Lhese payments. The form of the bonds 
was drawn up by the cardinal himself; the 
pepinpanspip was wanaged under the control of 
Lhe Countess; and the royal signature to each 
bond, which he believed to be the queen’s, was 
torged by tbe countess’s creature, de Villette, 
De Rohan expected that he would have the 
honor of handing over the necklace to the 
queen in person; but this was the last thing 
Lual the Countess intended. She cajoled him 
by means of pretended inessages and notes 
trom the queen, to give the precious necklace 
Lo hersell (the countless) to be by Ler handed 
over to the royal lady. Poor Marie Antoinette 
neither saw nor wrote tloany of the persons 
concerned; sabe was utterly ignorant of this 
plot, as of the previous secret interview. 

De Rohan and the jewelers were alike sur- 
prised that Her Majesty did not wear the dia- 
mond necklace, even on the grandest state 
occasions. The countess quieted their fears 
by fibs invented for the purpose; and at the 
#4IDe Lime persuaded them to avoid all public 
mention Of the royal purcnase of the jewel. 
W hen the first bond was coming due,in Aug- 
ust, the countess told De Roban that Her 
Majesty had pressing need ior money, and 
wisbed him to nake some arrangement tor 
postponement. Tois made him uneasy; but 
ibe countess induced him to believe that she 
bad actually seen the banknotes in the queen's 
bands. He little suspected that she had neith- 
er seen the queen’s bank potes nor the queen 
herself. He made arrangeinents with the 
jewellers to delay the taking upthe bond until 
Uctover, 

Meanwhile where was the necklace? The De 
la Mottes knew, if no one else did. Of course 
they woud not have dared to offer so cosuly 
and celebrated a treasure for sale; instant ex. 
posure would have attended such a step. The 
vount took it to pieces with bis own hands, 
and Cautiously sold many of the bdriliiants one 
by one—some in Paris, some in Amsterdam, 
some in London 

lu August, however, the truth came out. 
Cardinal De Roban was arrested, actually 
while in his sacerdotal robes in the chapel of 
Versailles: the Countess de la Motte was 
arrested three days afterwards; Mademoiselie 
Designy, and Cagliostro, the mysterious wiz 
ard Of Lhose days, were also captured; but the 
Count de la Motte eluded justice by escaping 
Lo Eogiand. 

The pariiament of Paris, which was rather a 
judicial tribunai than a legislative assembly, 
investigated the affair. In January 178 the 
proceeuings began. The perjury must have 
been something awful. The cardinal protested 
that his one Object bad been to regain the 
favor of his sovereign, throug the kind inter- 
cession of the queen. The countess boldly de- 
nied everything that incriminated herself, de- 
claring thatshe had been victimised by the 
cardinal, instead of making him her victim. 

At the end of May, a verdict was given and 
sentences pronounced. The Countess de la 
Motte, with a halter round her neck, was to be 
flogged, branded on both shoulders with a hot 
iron, and imprisoned for life in the Salpetriere 
—a gaol for abandoned women; Cardinal de 
Rohan, Cagliostro, and Mademoise'!le Designy 
were acquilted; while de Villette was banished 
for lite. 

Alias, poor Marie Antoinette! The Paris 
populace refused to believe ber inncecent of 
the diamond necklace affair. Three years 
later, when the Revolution of 1789 began, she 
was taunted and reproached wiino it; and when 
in 1793, her career was ended by the guilio- 
tine, tne necklace was pointedly included in 
the catalogue of heinous crimes imputed to 


her. 
This is the eventful story of the diamond 


Neckiace. Very few persons now believe that 
the hapless queen had aught to do with it. 


At the Quirinal New Year's reception, 
Minister 
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the Swiss Envoy kept the American 
in company by wearing plain evening dress. 
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“Dems Dotes. ie 


John B. Gough is ill, with bronchitis, ip 
London. 


Peter Cooper yesterday celebrated his 
Sth birthday. 
Georgia 


Th prospects of fea-culture in 
and sou Carolina are brightening. 
of 


Visitors to the Rutland, Vt., House 

Correction are charged ten cents admission 
Twenty-seven corpses were cremated in 

Milan last year, at a cost of about seventy-five 


cents each. 
Isaac Brown, an of Jeflerson 
county, Alabama, has plowed the same field 


for sixty-two consecutive years. 


The ice men in and about Boston have 
harvested the biggest and best crop for man 
years. Nearly a million tons have been sto 
away. 


Chokichi Kikkawa, a Japanese student, 
has just carried off three medals at the an. 
— 5 EER of the Chauncy Hail School, 


Mexicans subdue fractious horses by bav- 
ing a hood so arranged as to be pulled down 
over the eyes of the horse as soon as be mani. 
fests uneasiness. 


Mr. Whistler has received the farthing 
which the Court adjudged to him as 
in his suit witb Mr. Ruskin, and he wears it 
proudly on his watch chain. 
of Austria, 


The Crown Prince Rudo) 

apologized lately to a couple of brothers ot a 
lady to whom he had written an offensive let 
ter, and so savel a thrashing. 7 


The Hawaiian rice crop is sold almost en- 
tire to the U nited States, the Hawaiians buy- 
ing for home use, & cheap paddy, or riee, from 
China, Japan and East Indies. 


Captain Crapo and wife, the New Eng- 
landers who crossed the Atlantic last summer 
in a dory, expect to journey up the Mediter. 
ranean and through the Sues Canal next sum- 
mer. . 


A bridal couple from Arkansas has made 
quite a sensanon in Joplin, Missouri, the 
bride being just six fee. high, aod very slim, 
and the bridegroom six feet seven and almost 
as slender as bis wife. 


Americnn pineapples are mueh liked in 
Russia, and woula be much used if not so ex. 

nsive. This iatter is due to classing them 
or duty as preserves, although no sugar is 
used in their canning. 


The sleigh in which Napoleon I traveled 
in Switzerjand is still in existence. A yet 
more remarkable relic is the ship in which 
Charles 11 returned to England from Holland 
at the restoration in 1660. 


A Norwalk husband discovered proof 
that a neighbor was in love with his wife, and 
agreed to keep the secret tor $100 ; but the lover 
puid only $50, whereupon tve husband al. 
vulged about half of the truth. 


Julius Blum, the Austrian Jew whom the 
Khedive bas raised to the rank of Pasha, and 
made Assistant Secretary of State, is said to 
be the first Israelite who has held so bigh a po- 
sition in Egypt since Joseph's time. 


A grand skating carnival took place in the 
Bor Rink at Ottawa, Tuesday night, at 
which His Excellency, the Governor-General, 
and the Princess Louise were present. About 
| bundred people in eostume were on the 
ce. 


A gentleman in Dayton, Ohio, who ten 
years ago became guardian of his grand- 
daughter, and took charge of the estate of $20,- 
000 isit ner by her tather, has just surrendered 
it, increased to $40,000, upon her attaining hei 
majority. 


Matrimony and love making through the 
columns of newspapers are on the rise in 
Germany and Austria. Vienna and Berlin 
newspapers have agencies for such purposes, 
and the business, reported to be profitable, is 
carried out on a cash basis. 


Some years ago the great West was al- 
mostentirely dependent upon the East for 
machinery and shoptools. To-day tue West 
makes nearly every a required in the ma 
chine er trom the engine and boiler to tbe 
twist drill and smallest bench tool, 


It is said that Princess Beatrice, Queen 
Victoria’s youngest child, will soon visit Ber- 
lin, and it is farther rumored that the trip is 
not entirely uneonnected with a matrimonial 
scheme planned in her behalf by her eldest 
sister, the Crown Princess of Germany. 


At the suggestion of Queen Victoria the 
names of the men who lost their lives during 
the storm in the Bay of Biscay ia October, 
1877, in their efforts to rescue the crew of the 
vuat carrying Cleopatra’s needle, are to be 

” 7 upon Lhe pedestal supporting the obe- 
isk. 


William Tyler, an eccentric old sea-cap 
tain, who recently died at Guilford, Cons. 
had selected chestnut boards ior his coffin an 
left instructions that there should be no Car- 
riages at his funeral, and that his remains 
should be carried to the grave in a grocery 
wagon. ; 

A young John Chinaman at Phillips 
Academy in Andover finds his bead in dan- 
ger. John had been rather backward in bis 
studies, 80 that the faculty considered it their 
duty to make the same known to the Chinese 
Government, at whose expense the young 
man is educated. This they did, and one may 
ae the disgust that was manifested upon 
reading tbe reply, which was as follows: 
“Send him home and we will behead ae 
John will stay with the Melican man aD 
keep his head. 
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The Most Beautifel and Fashionable 
Women. _ 
use Latnp’s BLoom oF Yours, knowing by ¢ 4 
ence how marveliously briiliant and smooth it — 
the complexion, what a chaste perfume it on Oe 
how refreshing and cooling tt is to the skin. Its eo ~ 
ous. 
it com- 


strong 
pletaly removes ail blemishes upon the face, mock,sat 
arms, causes wrinkles to disappear, and give? 
faded cuticle an appearance of juvenile freshness 
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Maine woman inside of one year gave 
sail to two sets of twins. married off two of 
her grown-up daughters, and buried three 





others. 

The cuirass worn in the German cuiras- 
siers is a breast and back piece of white 
metal, and weighs no less than sixteen 
pounds ne 

Consumption Cured. 


An old phy sictan, retired from practice, having had 
placed in his bands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions. also a positive and radical cure for Nervous De- 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested 
Its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt ithis duty to make it known to his suffer- 
ing fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all who desire it, this recipe, with full directions for 
preparing and using, in German, French or English. 
Sent by mall by addressing with stamp, uaming this 
apper. W.W.SHERAR, 149 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 





errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., I 
will send a recipe that will cure you, Frez or 
CrarGs. This great remedy was discovered 
by a missionary in South America. Senda 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rev. Josrernz T. 
Inman, Station D, Rible House, New York City. 


A CARD.—To all who are of youth, ner the 
1 





Dre. C. W. Benson's Colery and Chamomile 
Pills are prepared expressiv to cure Sick Headache, 
Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Headache, Neural- 
gia, Nervousness and sleeplessness, and will cure 
any case. Price 50 cts.; postage free. Sold by all 
druggists. Office 106 N. Eutaw st., Baltimore, Md. 





When our readers answer any Ad- 
vertisement found in these columns 
they will confer a favor on the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by naming 
the Saturday Evening Post. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


Vital Weaknes« and Prostration, from overwork 
or indiscretion, is radically and promptly cured by 


EUMPEREYS' HUMECPATHIC SPECIFIC No, 


Been In use 2 years, and ia the most snccessful rem- 

edy known, Price $1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial 
of powder for $5, sent post free on receipt of price, 
umphreys’ nose athic Medicine Co., 

1 ulton Street, New York, 





R. DOLLARD _ 
513 
CHESTNUT ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 2 
Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 
Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VENTIL- 
ATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPEES. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 
For Wige, Inches. |; Towpees and Scalpe, 
No.1. The round of the nchea. 
head. No.1. From forehead back 
No.2. From forehead over as far as bald. 
the head to neck No.2. Over forehead as 
far as uired 


No. From ear to ear over req 
No. 3. Overthe crown of 
the head. 





the tep. 
No.4. From ear to ear. 

round the forehead 
_He has always ready for sale a gr Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs. Tou Ladies’ W Fe Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully mannfac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Un- 
io. james from any part of the world will receive 
a ntion, 


sexivete rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentleman's 
air. 
JAMESH.BUNN, 
Wall Paper & Window Shade 
Depot, 
TWENTY-SECOND AND CHESTNUT 8TS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
N. B.—Orders by Mall and 
promptly attended to, in person. a ite 
Have you read **‘POMONA‘S BRIDAL TRIP,"’ the 
latest 


“Rudder Grange” Story, 


in SCRIBNER for March, and ** POTTS’ PAINLESS 
CURE,’ E>waRD BELLAMY’S story In SCRIBNER 
for February ? 





Decorative Work 





ONE | ; iam, 1 Oe 
~ | The Penny Story Paper, 

CENT |8 . % coiumns of good and| CENT 

ure Stories. Three months for l5c.; Six mouths for 


-'lwelve mouths for 50c: t id by publishers. 
Address PENNY STORY PAPER. 
607 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


ELECTRIC BELTS. 


A sure cure for nervous debility, premature decay 
exhaustion, etc. The only reliable cure. Circulars 
mates free. Address J. K. REEVES, 43 Chatham B8t., 


BAYARD TAYLOR &¢,2%., Travels 
AGENTS WANTED. secure territory at once. 
QUAKER CITY PuR. Hoven, 725 Sansom St... Philaca. 


REE TO SUFFERERS AFFLICTEV WITH 
L Diseases of LUNGS, LIVER, HEART, NER- 
VOUS DEBILITY,GEN ERAL PROSTRATION, ete. 
Address DK. EARL, 171 Hadaon St., ew York. 


5O Vertumed Snowflake Chromo, Motw &c. cards 





no 2 alike, name in gold aud jet 10 cents, 
G. A. SPRING & Oo,. E. Wallingford, Conn. 
*¢) CHROMU and Perfumed cards, 00 3 alike, 
\ namein Gold and Jet, 10e¢, CLINTON BROS, 
Clintonville, Conn. wa 
Chromo, Motto, ete., CARDS. no 2 alike name. 
’ Xe. Gift with each pack. K. B. Moopnous, 
Thomasboro, Ill. 
PACK 58 French Travsparent Cards. securely 
sea ‘ed, postpaid, 30c .; 3 packs Wc. ; Cue & Uo., Nurth- 
furd. Conn, wv 
1 PACK @ French ‘Transparent Cards, cocerely 
it  —W, apenieaet he emens Sec. Aliing M4 





60 New Atyle Cards. Lilly, Chromo, Motto, Lace, Gold- 
edge, &c. Name in gold, l0c. Star Co. Clintonville,Ct 
5O Snowflake, Curume, on. CARL, usme i. told 

BMA aad Jet.i0e, . @. Oard Co. Nortbford, Conn. 


FP () Perfumed Chromo, Lily, Spowflake & Lace Cards, 
DO feet Wate in yond Kay. E. Walliugford. Ct. 


“—— ———— ee ee 


40 Moe. Cugeme, ete. cards, mame and fancy 
- \/enee 6 cts. E.D Gilbert. P. M. Higganam. Conn. 
(GHT SCENES. 6 .. scaled. 
NGI nar eon Sie: Beatty mall 
Chromo &c., with uame, iéc. 
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RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
In from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 


after reading this need any 
RADWAY'S pA D My Lier iN pale 
EVERY PAIN. vee 
It was the first andis 


The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly stops the most excrutiati - 
lays Infammations, and cures Congestions.” or S 
of the L Stomach, Bowels, or other glands or 


organs, by one appli 
noite HOM ONE TO TWENTY, MIXUTHS. 
oO or excru 
RHEUMATIC, Bed-ridden, infirm, Crippiet Noe 
vous, Neuraigic, or prostrated with disease may 


VER AND AG 


FE UE, 
FEVER AND AGUE cure! for fifty cents. There 
is not a remedial t in the world that will cure 


Fever and A and all other maiari Bilt 
Scar i Roe and other Fevers, aided by 


RADWAY'S 
READY RELIEF. cents pe: 





ments of the internal viscera. 
& positivecure. Price 2% cents per box. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE, 
BSCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDITARY OR 
CONTAGIOUS, 

BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Lungs or 8 , Skin or Bones, Fiesh or Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING THE 
FLUIDS. 

Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing. Hacking Dry Cough, 
Syphilitic Complaints, B ig of the Lungs, Dys- 

4 bi rash, Tic Doloreux, White 
ngs, Tumors, Uicers, Skin and Hip I 


Balt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Liver Complaint, Eto. 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Sto of Water, ‘Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, etc. 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS' GROWTH CURED 
DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 
32 Warren Street, New York. 


NEW YORK HOTEL, 


715—-727 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





Price of Board and Rooms reduced to $3 
per day, for transient guests. 

The location ot this favorite hotel is unsur- 
passed for convenience of men of business or 
families sojourning in the city. 

No eftort will be spared to maintain its es- 
tablished reputation for the excellence of its 
table and quiet home-like comforts. 


H. CRANSTON & CO. 





The Great Natural External Remedy for 
Acute and Inflammatory Rheumatism 


Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Neural- 
gia and Severe bodily pain. 


immediate Relief Guaranteed 


Endorsed by oo eee Sveteeae as the only 
cure known to acience, 
exorsel se is extracted purely from the veget 
able kingdom, embod)ing po mineral compound, 
ie rfectly harmiesa.in its operation, andis ine 
fallible in its results. The most aggravated and 
ainful cases are relieved at once after one or 
wo applications, while in almost every instance 
one bottle willeffect a permanent cure. 
or outward use only,no rubbing orfric 


F 
thom ree CE ONE DOLLAR. 


Prairie Vil Co., 9 Murray st., N. Y, 
And Druggists generally. a 


Pamphiet containing treatise on t senses an 
partiosiare of the remedy, with eo ena 


on Spp 











Ce. , Massaa, N.Y. 


harassing symptoms. 


ly indescribable, 


“ GeNTs :— 
“It is with great 


have entirely cured me of Dyspepsia. 


ommend them to my friends 


tried them an 





are Purely Vegetable, 
any deranged condition of the 
roth er 


Kidneys, Diabetes, etc., etc. 


the Kidneysand Urinary Organs. Prices 


or Circulars address 


“Tf take pleasure in recommending ‘ Digestique Powders’ a8 a specific for dyspepsia. 
Seen attest their efficacy and curalive powers for this prevailing disease. 


* Lewis GO. Wunper, Chief Clerk of the Phile. Post Office.” 


DYSPEPSIA CAN BECURED! 
DIGESTIQUE POWDERS. 


A SPECIFIC FOR DYSPEPSIA THAT CAN BE CONFIDENTLY RELIED 
UPON TO ERADICATE THE DISEASE AND REMEDY 
ALL ITS HARASSING SYMPTOMS. 


No disease is so widely prevalent as Dyspepsia, none is characterized by euch « variety of 
Heartburn, Nausea, Acidity, Waterbrash, oppression at the pit of the stom. 
ach after meals, and a sinking sensation in that organ between them, colicky pains, nervousness in. 
ability to sleep, sick headache, palpitation of the heart and vertigo are the more prominent indica. 
tions of the malady, but in additton to these it gives rise to a host of odd sensations, which are utter- 


READ THE FOLLOWING. 


“Philadelphia, Jan, 2th TA 


leasure that I am now able to Info-m you that the‘ Digestique Powd.rs' 
For the past #ix years it has troubled me eo that everything | 
eat, no matter how lighi, or how smal] the quantity, filled me with wind and pain, followed by water 

brash, heartburn and belching. The ‘ Digestique Powders’ are the only medicine, and J have weed 
many that have given me any relief, and they have completely cured me. 
sleep since the first dose, avd can now eat anything 1 want without trouble. Shall be glad to rec- 


I have had no trouble to 


“BE. A. Ounnix, No, 1246 Case Street.” 


“Philadelphia, Dee Bat, 1977. 
luave 








“Dicestique Powpers” are not sold by Druggists, but will be sent by mall to any part of 
the country, on receipt of the Price, One Dollar a box. 
EVENING Post, 726 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, will receive prompt attention, 


All orders sont tothe care of Tue SaTURDAY 


THE 


AMERICAN 


act by the natural law of absorption upon the 
parts over which they are placed; the medicinal 
qualities they contain passing into the circulation 
through the pores of the skin. 


They 


Atpeason 


ABSOLUTELY PREVENT cine ton a ranged condition of the 
Liver, Kidueys, Lungs, Stomach or Bivod. THE AMERICAN ABSORPTIVE PADS 


harmiless,and effective 
system, 
causes, Including Fever and Ague, Billous or other Fevers, Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Colda, Headache, Skin Diseases, Jaundice, Female Complaints 
and Irregularities apd all diseases arising from a derangement of the Genital Organs, Bright's Disease of the 
Our Pads are an absolute specific in all cases arising from a deranged condition 


POSITIVELY CURE 
from malarial or other 


will 
arising 


and 
whether 


IAver and Stomach Pads, 81.25, 1.50, 2.00; Kidney Pads, 83. 
Chest and Lung Pads, $1.50, 2.00,3.00; Abdominal Pads, 82. 
Foot Pads from 50 Cents to 82. 


Put up in neat boxes containing full directions, and sent by mall free of; postage on receipt of price. 


For Pada 


THE AMERICAN ABSORPTIVE PAD CO., 


4026 ARCH ST., Philadelphia; Pa. 


Agents wanted tn every city and town where we are not represented. 









POSTAL CARD 
SPOCYIUY 


WHAT IS DESIRED 


CRAND DEPOT. 





The most thorougt ORGANIZATION 
in America for executing 

WHEY ERARTDS 
MAIL DEPARTMENT for 
samjpules 











IBS? CHESTNUT to MARKET 


PHILADELPHIA. 
and by return mail SAMPLES AND 


PRICES WiLL BE SENT OF ANYTHING 
WANTED 


1S THE 


SUpYULeES 


ar rae GRAND DEpoT 
ue GREAT 


ORY Cooos & 


<% 








FOR TEN DOLLARS CASH 


our 100 page pamphiet. AddreseG. P ROA FLIL A+ ©. 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau. 10 Sprace st... \. Y. 


GOOD NEWS TO ALL OUT OF eMPLOY MENT 
We will send free by mall toany one desiring Pleas- 


ant profitable employment, a beautiful Chromo and 
conGdeutial circular of t @ American and Furopean 
Chromo Company, showing how to make inoney We 


have something eutirely new, such as has never been 
offered w the public before. There is jots of money 





initf rageute. Address, enclosing a3 cent stamp 
for return postage on chromo, F. GL EASON, H sum- 
mer St., Boston, Masa, 


PINAFORE Every popular meke«ly in the Opera 
ranged as an Instrumental Pot- 
pourri, compkte in STOPDAKT’® OPrekKa MF RIS, 
*“ MeaicaL LibmaBsy ** (nly We Ky mall, I. 
—~ J. M. Stoddart & Co., Pubs. 7277 ¢ hestuut &c., 
rhila. 


! 
| 


we will insert a seven- line advertisement one week In 
a list of 30 weekly newspapers or four lines In «a diff- 
erent | Sof 337 papers, or ten lines two weeks ina 
choice of either of fon: separate andl distinet lists | 
containtog from 7y &) 100 paper each, or four aes one 
week ta all four of the smal! lists. or oue jine one 
woek in all alx iets combined, being more than 1.40 
papers, We also have lisisof papers by slates through- 
ont the United states and: aneda Send 10 eeuts for 


$10 to $1000 | ee iocttines ‘every anonth | 


Book sent free explaining 
in 


everything 
AdArena BaxTEnr& Co, Raakers. 17 Wall “t.. 4.Y 


) ae us melsr a- 
ANY LAD recetyv 
o= . Sy malt Gun 


about 2 left. 
M. YOUNG, 173 Greenwieh St., New York. 





THE 


GYROCHROME ; 


-On— 


Prismatic Top, 


A new mechanical wy 
which pleases the artistic 
eye, as well a+ that of 


childhood Will = apin 
from 0 tw @ minutes ar- 
ording to the force ased 


nm starting it. No Iait 
othe number of tts color 
changes: Itle tmpossitie 
'o produce the same com- 
bination of colors twice. 
Made entirety of metal it 





Cantuel be preteun, Wille Ita coun less changes mate it 
always a new toy. anda source of Influlte amusement: 
rice DB cents. Ky mall 4) cents. Liberal discount 
tothe trade, Seud 3 cent stamp for cireuiag, Agents 


V anted. 


viean | ry fa ati pte nw 
Am r7can a anu. when das Co., - 


1% FXCHANGE PLACE, PHILA 


Ky ending & cents witb age, heigh | 
color of eyes and hair, you wi'lre 

eeive by return mall a correct pi-- 
ture of your future husband or wife 


with name and date of marriage. 
HN OuTSe Address W. Fox, Box dil, Ful- 
tonville, N. Y¥. 


Dr. Seymour. Graduate of Nedicine 
aud Ebarmacy. Drug S.ore. N. W. cor. Thirteenth 
ta. 


JUDGE 


and Brown . Phila., guarantees an absolute 
eure in Serotula, typhilitic and Urina Diseases, 
iu Catarrh, Piles, Nervous Debiiity and all Skin and 


Hair Troubles, Irregularities, Loss of Vitaiity, Fe- 
male Complaints, etc. Nocierks. Advice free. 
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Paes Depo 


ASTE has improved with the develop 

mentof trae art in design, and the wo 

man is now tested by far more rigtd 

rules, so far ae clothing ts concerned, 
than formerly. There was a time when 
ordinary dress was #0 simpic, and #0 lit. 
tie diversified, that no more thought was 
requtred tn regard to it, than to decide on the 
suitable material and color for the purpose 
for which it was require’. Bat now colors 
have been multiplied and these again broken 
up fato an infinite aumber of hues and shades; 
instead of the few standard fabrics, we count 
them by the hundreds, half, at least, being 
only an imitation of the original by whose 
name it ts called. 

Instead of the straight skirt, and plain tight 
body, we bave complete designs tn never-end- 
ing supply clearly outlining the form, and de- 
pending on little details of style and finish, 
and minute differences of cut for the wide dins- 
tinction between elegance and crudity. 

A knowledge of all this minutim presup- 
poses timéand means sufficiont to make ones. 
self acquainted with the changes as they oc- 
cur in every department of dress and fashion, 
and this to the majority i4 not possible. The 
actual work of life absorbs all the strength, 
and most of the hours, not spent tn sleep, 
with the larger number, and their clothing 
becomes not a matter of selection, or the erat 
ification of cultivated taste, but a concesston 
of the law of necessity which compels the sub 
stitution of something new for the old, when 
the latter is worn out. What {ft shal! be, de- 
pends upon what tis thrust upon the attention 
at the moment the new clothing ta needed, 
modified by the length of the purse, and the 
concessions which have to be made to the «x 
tating state of the wardrobe. 

The most of the clothing of women ta bought 
Piece meal, and this isa why it so often bappens 
thatone partof it seems to bear no relation to 
the other. It i« for this reason, also, that it is 
of great importance to ladies of reatricted tn- 
comes, that they should adopt a few principles 
or permanent ideas, in regard to the matertal 
of thetr dresses, at least, and stick to them. 
The dark colora, which bave become fashion 
able of late years, and the long complete de- 
sigpeare a great advantage to all who do not 
Wieh to bestow much thought upon their dress 
Given these two central tideas for a starting 
potnt, and the dress must be unoltrusive, and 





_ a’™moet as certatniv neat, and ladylike looking. 


Moreover, the difference of a few inches in the 
length of a skirt makes a suMictent difference 
bet Ween a piatn walking. and more aty lish tn- 
door dress Riack or wine colored cashmer 
is not the superlative fashten, bat the wearer 
cannot help looking like a 
if it ta platnivy ent. and allowed to fal! with 
natural and, therefore, artistic grace 


lmfy, particularly 


The pecultarity about the fashions of t ay 
fia, that they may be madeetther very coats 
or very economically The fine soft woo .ien 
fabrics are no less destrablie than the richest 
stik and satin. In fact, they are much more try 
demand By thoee who wleh to realize pure art 
conceptions The best dressing {ts not that 


which costs the most, but that whtceh is miost 
effective, and best enited to the age, means, 
and requirements of the wearer 

Fashions of the Lonts IV. pertod carry al! 
before them fust af preeent, as regarcda the 
bodtoe, the jacket, and the basquine. So pop- 
ularare they that dressmakers cut them ont 
by the dogen, and they are ao le eomtng that 
there ta no need to wonder at the fact The 
style admits of perfect platinness, equaliv with 
alimnostany amountorftrimmtue, and thts t« 
another, and an important element of popu 
larity. Somettmesthe casaque ta of velvet, and 
the vest, collar, aod revers of eatin, the but 
tons of fine worked steel 
there is a jabot of musiin and fine Breton 
lace, & Necessary accompaniment of the style 
ot bodice. ° 

These jabotsa are pecullarly becoming, but 
itmus: be remembered that starch t« quite tn 
admissible inthe “getting up" of them. Tht« 
isan error 80 frequentiy made that ft ts quite 
necessary to potntitout, Lace should be got 
up #0 as to look as nearly as possible as it «id 
when new, and what could poewsibly be more 
antagonistic to this idea than the repulstve 
stiffness imparted to ft by starch A emal) 
quantity of sugar is all that Is needed to give 
itasufictent share of stiffness for matntain 
ing its position. 

A word as tothe cnt of the Lout«s XLV. ene 

aque. It is always longer in the middie of the 
front and back than elecw here Then fe add. 
ded, in the shape of a wite bias, a basque, 
which goes from the last pleat to the back 
side piece. This basque fite fnto the bottce 
below the waist, after (he latter bas been tried 
on and fitted, so that the matertal may bh: 
stretched quite smoothiy over the bips 
Another important point to be noted ts, that 
it is necessary to put lead into the edyes of 
the waistooat and in the middie of the back to 
keep these portions down tn thetic places. 
, A pretty and new idea is that of avery jong 
scartof indian muslin, which forms thotn bead 
dress and fichu, with Jabot. The middle erilled 
With Breton jace, t+ arranged to aa slight puff 
fastening at the top of the bead with a «small 
bunch of fowers. The muslin fallethenece like 
@ mantilla below the neck, surronniding the 
shoulders, the ends meeting iu the middie of 
the bodice and forming atabot. Here may be 
placed another bunch or flowers simtiar to 
that om the head. This should bea little to one 
aide. 

There are many different ways of wearing 
these smal) bouquets. Some place them in the 


Over the cusag ne 


~ maiddile of the bodice, some at the side of the 


meek, half biddem under « iace fichu, and 


} flist~ he 
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others, again, utilize them as brooches to tast- 
en the lace collar. 

The present style of dressing the hair in 
Paris shows two extremes. One of these car- 
ries it up to the top of the head, leaving the 
back of it flat, as was the style seven years ago. 
The other style adopted by the elite tor recep- 
tions at home, shows the batr laid fiat against 
the back of the head and neck In whet are 
called “Oriental braids” of many strands, 
which are held down by ornaments, some 
plain and others sparkling with jewels. One 
of the new styles of braiding te called the 
“Ewyptian,” aud is as follows: You divide the 
hair as if for the Gretchen braid: you then 
take the three strands which compose that 
braid, and you twist each one as though you 
were naking atightcurl. The toree twisted 
strandsare then platted together, which makes 
avery glossy, elegant and firm braid, precisely 
like those reen in ancient Egyptian figures, 
This coiffure, however, requires a great deal 
of batr, and, when arranged, does ao’ show 
the protusion required to advantage; tadeed, 
ita recommendation ts# said to be ita compact 
yet elegant effect, and the fact that it cannot 
be made rough by dancing, by the ornaments 
placed in it, nor by readjustment. These 
Fgyptian braids, coiled round a comb orna- 
mented with scarabmi, bave a beautiful an 
lique effect, but the present whim demands 
that they sball be worn pendant, 

An exquisitely beautiful braid clasp has two 
tiny birds, with spread wings, holding the 
chatn of Jewels in their beaks. 





Fireside Chat. 


OW to Make Children’s Toys, —"Be good 
children, and play nicely.” “Bul we 
don’ iknow what toplay at; we have noth- 
ing todo.” How often do these remarks 
_ pass between childres and nurses! 

Toe majority of chidren are good when they 
are interested and fullyemployed Does not 
every mother know Uthat wben she gathers her 
children round ber and tells them @ story, or 
when nurse devotes herself exclusively to 
their amusement, there are no compiaints 
made that Master Tommy gets into mischier 
and tears nis clothes, or that Miss Beasie quar 
rele with her atsters? Tommy stands witu its 
mouth and eyes wide open, listening tothe 
story with all the attention of which he is 
capable, and Bes*ie armtably gives up ber com- 
fortable seat Loat baby may «it near mother. 

The difficulty is that mother cannot always 
be telling stories, for she and nurse also bave 
numberless duties to attend to, SUll, the little 
itmbs are active, the iittle eyes are bright and 
searching, the minds are busy: andtif thechil 
drep cannot be provided with legitimate ma- 
terfals on which toeapend thetr energies, they 
will assuredly find tlhegitimate ones, I4it not 
wortu wotle to take a littiepatos to keep thera 
folly oecupted, and withou. burdenting them 
to accustom them to pass from one employ 
ment to another? 

bdonotthink that cbildren need to be pro- 
Vice with a large numberof toys. The cotl 
dren whoare the richest in toys are not neces 
eartiy the Nhapptest, It is with then as with 
grownup people—what ta easily obtained ts 
jtet y Vuluest lt is pittuble to enter some 
nurseries, a i to soe the toys once hbenull of 
witeh now tte broken and useless, Neither tx 
it Ne@Cesaars towo to any very great expense 


Sopposing a iittie girl nassuceeededin nerself 
mauuracturing a rag doll; sue will value If far 
more than « much supertor one which has 
be Dhbeougotata snoop: while’ nothing tuterests 
ab nore tiwa the boat or the bow and arrow 

int¢ he Das made with bts own deft little 
fli ‘“—- . 

Frobvel, the tounder of the Kinder garten 
“\ ero ofe«dtneation, Delle ved that “play lathe 
aboreot tbe ectnld.” In hie opinion, a child's 
eurplo, thents and gawes should not only call 
ite fuvers tnto exerctee, but should draw out 


his pow re of obDeervation, and reason and 
counpaitsor. and memory. Certainly thie is 
mest destrable and excellent; but what are 
these interestiog employments? It may prove 
useful to name or two of them. Oae of the 
stniplest ts <tick-work, This tafor quite voung 
enildren For this it f@ necessary to bavea 
: thoer of pleces of wood about the elgoth ot 
anineh thick and three incbes long. Tiere 
sticks may be bougotin boxes ready fo: use, 
im at a oost of four pennies; or a bundle ot 
flateptiis may be obtained and cnt up to the 
required sized. With these a ebild will amuse 
Muself for a looug time. The nurse should 
direct btm efiher to make letters or to 
form Aeures, 

Forchildren of a more advanced age pen 
work Is Very interesting. SUcks are necessary 
for this also, but they should be round instead 
of Mat, and shonld be potnted at each end 
They can be bought for a few cents rouuded 
properly and of » good length, but they wtl! 
need te be broken Into sebort pleces of a suit 


able size, aud to be potnted at the end<«. The 
day before they are to be used, abouts pint of 
dried pes sheuld be procured, and these 


should be sonked in plenty of cold water to 


soften them. hev should then be dried with 
a SOT Cloth, Othe: wise they @fl. spoil the potot 
of the stteke; then they are readv fornse, I 
ts astont-bing Whalanumberot pretty fiures 


EVENING POST. 


Stpeciny Wrateonion efeee coast mauve fot 
en if affection gives am 
working How Golighted a little girl is to 
make a pair of sif for ber father. It is 
a is the more pleased, the 

ver or tne receiver. V pretty balls can 

made with wool; so soft that they will give 

rise to no anxiety about the ornaments or the 
windows. They are made as follows: Take 
two round pieces of cardboard and cat @ hole 
in the centre of each the size of balla crown. 
Wind wool through these holes round and 
round the cardboard till It is completely cov- 
ered and the hole t+ flied up. Paes some strin 
through the hole and tle it tig nily in severa 
places ; then cat through the wool between the 
cards, and gradually, little by little. draw the 
cardboard away. m the 2 of the wool 
evenly to make the ball smooth and neat, and 
itis ready tor use. Wools of different colors 
should be used ; and any little odds and-ends 
of wool may be tied together, and used instead 
of tresh wool, 

Endless enjovment may be bad from cut 
tivg papers. Whena little girl is old and 
stendy enough to be entrusted with a pair of 
scissors, she may furnish ber doll's house not 
only with chatre and tables, but witb paper 
inhabitants of various sizes. The only neces- 
saries are a pair of sharp scissors and @ little 
sult paper; writing-paper or brown per is 
tne best. It is alittie difficult to give clear 
verbal instructions for this kind of thiog, and 
more might be learned by once seeing it done 
than by reading the clearest deacription of it. 
One thing should be remembered, and that is, 
that if an object is intended to stand upright, 
a piece of t per about an inch wide 
should be foided back on tbe side which is to 
be at the bottom, and when the object is cut 
out, this can be turned straight out to be level 
witb the table, and so support the figure. Some 
things do not need this support; a chatr, for 
instance, To make it, take a piece ot sutt pa 
er about two inches long aod one inch wide. 
Divide this into three across the breadth, and 
wark the divisions closely with the thumb- 
nail. Cuta strip about the sixth of the width 


at each side of the two outer third rtions to 
make the legs of the chair. Turn pape 
down till tney are perpendicular with the 


middle portion, Cut away the paper between 
the two tront legs, and ornament the back of 
the chair as fancy dictates. Tables and stools 
may be madeon the same principle. To make 
animals, double the paper, and cut out the 
sbape ef the animal. Ke careful to make its 
jegs square at the bottom, then open it a very 
little, and ft will stand on its four legs. To 
tuciiitate operations, the outline of the figure 
may be drawn before it is cut, and it may af- 
lerwards be improved by a few touches with 
pen orpencil. For numan figures, the paper 
should be doubled, and the figures drawn in 
profile, and made to stuad by being provided 
with good-sized feet. To make a house, take 
& piece of paper, turn back a piece at the bot 
tom for it to stand on, then fold ft in tour 
lengthwise, and press thereon the divisions 
plainly. Turn back the two ends a little to 
inake Lhe sides of the house, Cut out the shape 
o’ toe house, with root and chimneys, then 
inake the windows and door, being caretul not 
to cut off tbe paper in forming these—in the 
case of (the windows it can ve folded back to 
form shutters, 

A ‘ew beads, with a needie and thread, will 
keep little enildren interested for a long time. 
They cau make elaborate rings witha jewel of 
veade in the centre, chains, &e. 1 have seen 
scent bags of beads made by quite little cnil 
dren, Which were exceedingiy pretty. 

Drawing, too, is an occupation which chil 
dren almost always enjoy, If possible, each 
one should bave a siate and pencil, with a 
sponge Lied to it to rub the slate clean, If the 
motorr or nurse is able to direct the efforts of 
the children, so much the better. 


Very pretty water-jilies may be made out of 
onnae as follows:—Take a sharp knife,and 
cut the akin of the oranges tnto sections, be- 
winning at thetop. Be careful not to pierce 
the irnit iteelf, and also to leave a smal! circle 
about a quarter of an inch in diameter at the 
stalk end of the orange untonched. Loosen 
these portions of skin from the orange 80 as 
not break them, roll each one, and Toave it 
rolled at the bottom of the orange. Divide 
the orange itself intosections, and do not sepa- 
rate them, bul leave therm joined near the bot- 
tom. Take the rolls of skin and place the tip 
of each oneon the top of the orange, which 
which will then assume an appearancd some- 
what resembling that of a half-opened water- 
lily. A dish of oranges prepared in this way 
has a very pretty effect. 

Ot course. itis evident that arranging for 
thease little employments for the children in- 
volves a certain amount of trouble to the el- 
ders: Dnt ia it not worth while? Ry such means 
chitdren may be kept happy andcontented in- 
stead of betng mischtevons and cross. They 
may acquire habite of industry and observa- 
tion which they wil! retain throrgh Itfe. They 
may exhibit powers. the possession of which 
without these meansjwould have been unsne- 
pected. In short, the amusement of the child 
may be made a part of his education, and that 
not only without trenuble, but witha great deal 
of pleasure to bimeelf. 


I don't belfeve many of your readers know 
abent the recipe I send, so I hope you wil 
publish it: 





can be mace with these InéEpensive matertal< | 


bya child witoa itttle ingenutiv: andthe way 
to develop ingenuity inachiid is to make de 
wand. upon ite exercise. Toe moste tpensite 
box of bricks 'Dat could be purchases! would 
scarcely yield more enjoyment. The peas are 
to be patton the ends of the attceks, and can be 
used for making all Kinds of architectural 
wondters, as well as the most simple shapes. 
To take & Very commen example; supposing 
it fa wistext to make @ chair; take a ia ber of 
large peas and afew sticks, allof untform size 
With tour of each of these form & = uare wit! 


apes kf each corbper, the ends of two sticks | 


elrg pushed tanto each pea. The equare woen 
! must be both flim end stramht. Take 
four hom sticks and pat themin the peas at 
Loe corners to form the legs. A pea at the endl 
ofeach of these will make the chair stan: 
better. Push (wo more sticks into two ot the 
pers and npen this form the bacs. Thte wtil 
xive an tien Low to forw a@ very plain chatr, 
which may betuproved and ornamented in- 


Bobbie and Squeak.—Cnut from a piece of 
botled beef sifces the thickness of a penny 
piece, trim and cut them Into any shape, parts 
nncerdone betng the best: boil one large cab- 
bage, one carrot, one onion,in salted water : 
when cooked, drain and mince them together 
vers fine, removing any bard parte of the cab- 
bage. Pat toto a saves pana piece of butter 
‘he stze of an egg: when melted put in the 
beef lo warm, taking care it does not dry: 
thts done, remove the meat and put in the 
vegetables ;+tir on the fire until they are very 
het, motsten with a little good stock, add salt 
and pepper, aod a little grated nutmeg ; place 
them tn the centre of the dish, put the slices 
of beef all round, pour overa little stock, end 
serve —Lood Cook. 


lthink vou witli find this recipes for cooking 
mutton avery good one, and worthy of pub- 
iishing: 

Sratset Leg of Matton.—Take a small leg of 
motton, trim it close of all superfivous fat, 
saw the shank bone sbort off, make an incis- 
fon where ft joins the other bone, bend it in, 
and tie up the ieg with string Line the bot- 


,tom of a braising pan, jast large enough to 


de fintte:y. Carriages, bousea, churches, trains — 


snd a ‘aige Variety of figures may be made 
wilh thes: peas, acoording to tbe skill and in- 
xennitv of the builder. Tne wheels of car- 
tlages ay be made by pushing eight sticks 
Into one large pea to form a circle, then mak 
ing (he outer ctrele of tne wheel with sticks 
pushed Into emen pair of peas. 


l am old-fashioned enough to think that | 


children—both boys and gtirie—sheukt be 
taughiteo sew. If they begin by making pretty 
thing*— pot hum drum useful tnt ory wilt 
*OOn get to be fond of thbework.Many aman Who 
lms travelled far — from mower and sisters 
bas fell Lhe desirability of knowing how tosew 
on a button, or to put the necessary stitch in 
linen; whtie giris,of course,ought See 
neediework, and the sooner they a 

more likely they are to become t in 


Hold all the lugredients, with slices of tat ba- 
con: place the lew on thi«, add two ontons 


/ atoeck witht half a dozen cioves, three carrots 


cuttin pieces, a Dundle of sweet herba, whole 
Pp pper and sait to taste; pack ai] these things 
round tne lew, puta couple of slices of bacon 
on the top of all, and set the pan with the lia 


| On the fre for about fifteen uiinates. Be care- 


ful it does not catch, pour tn enough cold com- 
mon #tock or water to cover over the contents, 
put a ptece of buttered ad on the top, then 
the lid, and, baving piaced some hot embers 
On tbat, set the whole to braise on a gentle fire 
for about three and a half bourse. Strain off a 
stall portion of the liquor, free it from fat, 
reduce iton the fre not quite to a glaze. place 
the leg in the ish, ow the reduced liquor 
over it, and round it a stiff puree of dried 
baricot beans.—Old Subecriber. 














Koswers ta Foire, 


A. O.G. (Went Chester, Pa.)—Yes, the Permanen 
Exhibition, Philadelphia,’ is open on . . 





Bor, (Campbell, Ky.}—Certified cheek 
check stamped Sam ty ae tam en eee 
wn. 


READER. (Fairfax, Va.)—Oliver Goldsmith, the 
oneorated English poet aud historian, died in 1774, 


WAGER, (Modoc, Cal.)—The child of American par- 
entage. no matier where the child may be born is 
Ameiican.> 

DIE, (Hardin, lowa.)—There ts no such work. 
¢ have no knowledge whatever of the process you 
inquire about. 

Ez. ©. (ae. pee hes chara to soothe the 
Rav reast’’ isa quotation from Oongreve's trag- 
ody. The Mourning Bride.** 

Po.vyY, (Tunica, Miss. )—There is no rule 
as to the AL at which persons should be ps gee 
the length of the engagement. 


BLANK, (Rocky Ridge, M4.)—If A 1s considered 
gottiug the oer for nothing in the first place ~} 
inakes $1.30 by the various transactions, 

l. BK. M. (Philadelphia, Pa.)—About the best self. 
instructor in the art of penmanship is **Gaskell's 
Com aor published by Prof. Gaskell, 
ter, . 

A. L. D. (Montreal, Can.)—‘*Writer’’ in Scotland 
ina term of nosy the same moosing oe 
in America, and {s generally applied to 
practitioners who do not to the Bar. 

T. C. B. (McKeesport, Pa.)— General Jackson 
fought two duels—one with a Mr. Dickinson, 
other with Mr. Jesse Benton. brother of the 
panater Beuwn. It is probably to the second you re- 

er. 

EpITH Ingne, (Faston, Pa.)—We have never heard 
the work spoken of. By addressing Lippincott & Co., 
Claxton, Kemsen & Co.. or any of leading pabliah- 
ers in this city you will ascertain all that is neces- 

K. L. 8. (Montgomery, N. Y.)-—-The second husband 
is not bound to pay the debts of the b beyond 
the amount of property he left, which. of th 
tae exception of the widow's dower belongs to his 
creditors 

PLoveR, (Aiken, 8. C.)—When a gentleman 
turns home after a long absence. he should as 
all other times, show the ladyto whom he 
tr othed more attention than he bestows upon * 
other member of the sex. 

MURIEL, (Waehington, Ind. )—Your writing ts 
fair, but we are quite shocked at the idea of 
thinking of young men at your age. Ask us 
same question, If you like, two years henes, and 
we will do our best to advise you correctly, 

DOUGLASS, (Uconee, 8. C.)—You should wait until 
the time comes when her *parents are vena te ae- 
cept you as her suitor. If she is fondof you delay 
will not work against you. Per! . you 
would be wise to ask her opinion rat than ours. 

FIFTH AVENUSB, (Wadesboro. N. C.)—1. We know 
nothing as to the character of the person you mention. 
3. The company is arehabile one, and what they offer 
serviceable. 3. Itisagainstour rules to the 
names of such business firmsas you inquire about in 
this column 

STUDENT, (Sanilac, Mich.)—The average of bhaman 
life is about 38 years. This statement is based on the 
fact that one-ararme die previous to the age of seven 
years, one-half before pe seventeen, and those 
who pass this age enjoy a felicity refused to one-half 
the human race. ° 

A. N. M. (Camden, N. J.)—We have no means of 
knowing the time of the sailing or the arrival of the 
vessel you mention, If you know the company or 
firm by which she is owned or chartered here or else- 
where, they would no doubt willingly give you the de- 
sired tuf-rmation. 

CIRCUIT, (Philadelphia, Pa. )—The following list in- 
cludes the namesof the American horses that have 
trotted in the best time: Karus, 2.128%; Gold- 
smith Maid, 2.14: Hopeful. 2.14%: Lulu, 2 15: Smug- 

ler, 2.154: Lucille Golddust, 2.1644; American Gir 
.16‘g:; Occideut, 2.16%. 

CONSTANT, (Hancock, Tenn.)—He probably loves 
you just as wellasever; but huw can you expect him 
to eome back to you if you won't even speak to him ? 
Though you were in the wrong, hg your pride 
ought to allow you to do that little. and If it won't, you 
ought to go without him. 

G. 8. AMON, (Fulton, Ind.)—As thetyoung lady hes- 
itates to marry You because she fears that after the 
indissoluble Knot has been tied she may see some one 
whom she would like better, It Is pretty plain that she 
does not pow care much for you; and it would be 
discreet in yeu to let matters takes their course, 

WAILNER, (Washington, D. (.)—Morocco leather is 

made from goat-skinus, tanned In sumach, dyed in the 
ordinary way, having been previously immersed in a 
solution of sulpburic acid: and the grain or —w — 4 
upon itis done either by hand or by machinery, simi- 
lar to that for the purpose of dicing or graluing. 
* SARAH, (Dallas, Ark.)—Since the young gentleman 
bears so high @ character and be ove him so sip- 
cerely, by all meavs wait for him and reject your 
other suitors. But really you must be a fortunate 
young lady to have *‘numerous suitors ** Not more 
han ove out of ten thousand can make a similar boast 
With truth now-a-days, 

OLD SUBSCRIBER, (Queenstewn, Md, )—The condi- 
tihn of affairs you say exists where you are, is even 
worse in the cities. We would advise you at present 
to have no thought of changing. The only method we 
can suggest is for you to watch the advertising col- 
umnsvf the leading papers until you see what you 
waut, or are able to do, acd then make application for 

Fxouien, (Harrison, Mo,)—Salt was sacred with 
the ancients to the Penates’or household gods, To 
spill {t carelessly was to invite their indignation, and 
to throw it over the left shoulder—the shoulder of evil 
omen, that is—of the person spilling it, was to call 
away from the guests towards whom the salt was 
spiiied and turn upon the spiller the wrath of these 
deities. 

SUFFERER, (Morrow, O.)—The following is said to 
be good for sore throat: One ounce of camphorated 
oll and five cents’ worth of chlorate of potash. When* 
ever auy soreness appears in the throat, oy the pot- 
ash in a half tambier of water, and with it gargle the 
throat thoroughly: then give the neck a good rubbing 
with the camphorated oil at bight before going to bed, 
ane also pin around the throat a stripof woolen flan- 
nel. 

J. H. (Marrisburg, Pa.)—A gentleman cannet with 
propriety introduce himself to a lady; and no lady 
who entertains amy respect for herself would allow a 
geutieman thus to form her acquaintance. A youn 
geutieman nay fancy that a young lady whom he !s 
often accustomed to meet, at church, out walking, OF 
elsewhere, would be pleased if be could mance tw be- 
come acquainted with her, bat he must ask the ald of 
some mutual friend. 

JOBBLOT, (Philadeiphia, Pa.)—Sinee yur condi- 
thup is the result of improper exercises you should im- 
mediately cousuit a good physician, who will advise 
you as to what is best. At your ume of life delay in 
ench matters is very dangerous. We say the same 
thing Wilh regard to your su vent questions. Al 
together you seem to bea fit ‘subject for medical care 
and no considerations ought to prevent you r immedi- 
ately seeking it. Asthe matter stands we would pot 
pe justified in even giving you a recipe to remove 
freckles. 


VoTAGER, (Alachua, Fla.)—It is well known that 
an exclusive diet of salt provisions induces scurvy,and 
that at sea or on expeditions where only such provis- 
fons can be carried over jon riods of time their in- 

urious effects are prevented Dy drinking lme-juice. 

ut the suggestion has recently been afivanc that 
phosphate of potash is a much better preventive of the 
ae aud at the same time that sait increases the 
nuiritiveness of salted meat, so that in all cases where 
such meat is consumed the phosphate should be used 
as a condiment, the same as chioride of sodium is now 
employed. 

WILDMAN, (Pheenixville, Pa.)—Mildew can be 
brushed out. but its effects can never be removed, 35 
it isa fungoid growth which lives om the Abre, abd 
thereby destroys it. Anvthing cece milkdewed is per- 
money teguses, Ro. Jo. y prevent lif 
or tot umes o rning sulphur, 
spread. Iron mould cam alco be removed b . 
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acias. Oxalic acid in solution is about the vest. though) 
dilute sulphate or hydrochieric acid would answer 

the guods were afterwards washed and then dip: ed !B 
a weak solution of common washing soda, wasbed 
again and dried. 
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